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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 

For the Year Ended September 30 , 1939 

I N accordance with the directions of the Trustees, there is 
presented herewith a report of the proceedings of Carnegie 
Corporation for the fiscal year 1938-39. 

THE YEAR’S RECORD 

An itemized list of the grants voted during the year will be 
found on pages 53-71, and full details of the Corporation's 
financial operations in the Treasurer's Report, pages 93-167. 
The reader’s attention is also directed to the chart on page 13, 
which analyzes the distribution of Corporation income for the 
ten years ending September 30, 1939. 

The year 1938-39 has been one marked not so much by ela¬ 
tion or depression as by uncertainty. The United States has 
shared to the full in a worldwide spirit of unrest culminating 
in the tragic fact of war in Europe. This spirit has suffused the 
very air we breathe, and it has of necessity affected the Carnegie 
Corporation in the exercise of its double responsibility to 
conserve its capital resources and to distribute its available 
income to the best advantage. This exercise involves not 
only an appraisal of the merits of each philanthropic proposal 
before it, but also consideration of alternative sources of finan¬ 
cial support. The Corporation must, therefore, have constantly 
in mind not only the quality of its own investments and their 
income yield, but also the prospect of government, philan¬ 
thropic, and other contributions in the fields of its current 
activities, and even such indirect factors as the place which 
institutional reorganization and inter-institutional cooperation 
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12 CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 

might play in effecting economies and thereby releasing funds 
for scholarly and scientific purposes. 

One effect of this spirit of uncertainty has been to continue 
the conservative investment trends charted in last year's Re¬ 
port and, if anything, to accentuate them. The interest rate on 
our investments, which stood at 5% in 1927 and at 3.21% last 
year, fell to 3.04% this year, with the result that income was 
less than in any previous year. Certain of the investment 
changes which account for this reduction were made after the 
1 938-39 budget was approved by the Trustees. As a result, the 
actual income was $400,000 less than the estimates on which 
the budget was based and, in spite of economies all along 
the line, the year ended with appropriations exceeding income 
by $54,000, instead of with a balance as in former years. 
This situation will necessarily be reflected in reduced appro¬ 
priations during 1939-40. In accordance with established pol¬ 
icy, two million dollars from realized investment profits have 
been added to the reserves against possible depreciation. These 
reserves, $15,894,107 in the Main Endowment Fund and 
$2,094,108 in the British Dominions and Colonies Fund, now 
stand at the highest figure in the history of the Corporation. 

The same factors of uncertainty which have influenced the 
conservation of its resources would appear to have had a corre¬ 
sponding influence on the Corporation's program of distribu¬ 
tion. Here it has not been so much a year of watching and 
waiting as of feeling one's way, not going so far in any one 
direction as to create implications of further responsibility. This 
has involved a larger proportion of small grants than has been 
the case in recent years. 

As readers of these Reports are aware, it is the policy of the 
Trustees at the beginning of each fiscal year, after making 
provision for administration and reserves, to adopt a general 
plan for the distribution of the remainder of the year's income 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME FOR TEN YEARS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30 , 1939 

MAIN ENDOWMENT AND BRITISH DOMINIONS AND 
COLONIES FUNDS COMBINED 



The total disbursed, including $2,565,000 Surplus Accumulated 
in the British Dominions and Colonies Fund, was $67,850,000. 






























14 CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 

before any specific grants are voted. Maxima of appropriation 
are tentatively set for each major field of Corporation activity, 
and these account for about three-fifths of the total amounts 
available. From the two-fifths remaining must come the grants 
of a more general nature to be voted during the year. 

Within the first grouping, the continuing program, the effect 
of the factor of uncertainty is not so obvious or so outstanding, 
but its influence can be noted in many of the items voted under 
each category. It is in the operations falling within the second 
group that its influence can be seen most clearly. When pros¬ 
pects are reasonably clear, one can properly take the long view, 
and an endowment grant, for example, has special attractions. 
When, as at present, this is far from being the case, the question 
of immediate need or opportunity plays a relatively greater role 
in decisions, and the factor of timeliness, always influential, has 
been given particular weight in 193S-39. 

It is the exception rather than the rule for a foundation to 
administer its own program. Generally speaking, it must carry 
out its trust either through some institution (college or univer¬ 
sity, library or museum), or some association, learned society, 
or professional body, or by direct grant to some individual. In 
the case of the individual, the factor of timeliness may lie in an 
available leave of absence or in the fact that the fruits of earlier 
efforts are ripe for the gathering. An operating agency may 
be in a position to serve some rising interest, as the Association 
of American Colleges is today serving the rising interest of our 
undergraduates in the arts, or it may be at a point in its activ¬ 
ities where in the public interest its leaders should be freed from 
the cares and fatigues of door to door mendicancy. In the case 
of an institution, factors of timeliness include a vigorous and 
forward-looking administration, a spirit of team play within 
the ranks, and a program which is exerting at least a regional 
influence, and which, it may be hoped, will set an example for 
other institutions elsewhere. 
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With due regard for these factors, grants were made to a 
variety of institutions and for a variety of enterprises during 
the year just closed. The largest of these was one of $250,000 
to complete the sum necessary to establish joint academic 
library services for Nashville, a step which may well provide an 
example for the other communities having a group of educa¬ 
tional institutions. Wesleyan University received $75,000 for 
library development, to supplement strong support by individ¬ 
ual trustees of that institution. Grants totaling $172,100 to 
institutions in the City of Baltimore will, it is hoped, aid the 
citizens of that city, under the leadership of an active Mayor’s 
Committee, to meet the problem of providing adequate cultural 
opportunities, not as hitherto in a series of unrelated and often 
competing enterprises. A gift of $75,000 to Princeton and 
similar grants, smaller in amount, to other institutions, should 
emphasize the importance of stimulating the creative as well 
as the receptive capacities of college undergraduates. New 
York University received $50,000 to increase the facilities of its 
newly established art center. A grant of $60,000 has served 
to establish on American soil an international journal of mathe¬ 
matics, at a moment when responsibility for leadership in this 
fundamental human interest has perforce been moved across 
the Atlantic. 

The continuing programs of the Corporation involved grants 
totaling $198,000 for the purchase of books for academic li¬ 
braries, $100,000 for endowment grants to two library schools, 
and roughly $492,000 for grants-in-aid and travel allowances 
to almost 500 individuals. Additional art and music study sets 
were distributed at a total cost of $115,000. Grants for scientific 
research totaled $137,500, and $233,550 was made available for 
educational investigations. The dental program was continued 
with grants totaling $53,500, and $55,000 was appropriated to 
carry forward the study of the Negro in America. Two impor¬ 
tant term grants, totaling $432,500, were renewed, each for a 




























1 6 CARNEGIE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 

period of five years, one for the Institute of International Edu¬ 
cation with headquarters in New York and the other for the 
New Zealand Council for Educational Research. The American 
Association for Adult Education, the National Occupational 
Conference, the Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, and 
the American Law Institute, all organizations in which the Cor¬ 
poration may be said to have a primary interest, received a total 
of $295,400 for work in their respective fields, and $ 177,000 was 
voted to organizations with which the connection of the Cor¬ 
poration, while still close, is less direct. These latter include 
the Association of American Colleges, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the National Bureau of Economic 
Research. 

During the year development grants totaling $237,000 were 
made to selected colleges, and $327,500 was voted to academic 
institutions for specific purposes. These latter grants include 
gifts to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology for a center 
of mechanical analysis and for research in aerodynamics, to 
Tuskegee Institute for the training of commercial dieticians, to 
the University of Buffalo for an art program in cooperation with 
the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, to the University of Rochester 
for curriculum study, to Bennington College for equipment and 
other purposes, and to Haverford College for development of 
work in art and music. In addition, temporary and, it is be¬ 
lieved, timely help was given to the Brookings Institution, the 
Museum of Modern Art, and the Marine Biological Laboratory. 

The two World Fairs in the United States appeared to offer 
opportunity to test public interest and enlist public participa¬ 
tion in matters of visual education on a scale not elsewhere 
possible, and grants aggregating $83,800 were made with this 
in mind, a speculative but not an unprofitable investment. In 
addition, $40,000 was set aside toward the expenses of certain 
international congresses which the two expositions attracted to 
our shores. 
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In view of this emphasis on the factor of timeliness, certain 
persons who may see this Report may well ask why the Cor¬ 
poration has appeared to ignore it in dealing with proposals 
which to them seemed timely in the highest degree. If, how¬ 
ever, their proposals are analyzed, they will be found to fall 
into one of two groups. In the first, the timeliness appears to 
consist in a potential windfall in the shape of government relief 
funds to support the enterprise in question. In the other, to 
put it bluntly, it really means a strong desire for ammunition 
which the proponent would like to use to influence some govern¬ 
ment policy or practice, either domestic or international. In 
the first group, the proponents overlook the necessarily tem¬ 
porary character of such government support and the dangers 
involved in setting up an enterprise on a scale for which perma¬ 
nent financing is nowhere really in sight. In the second, they 
overlook the fact that in the administration of a trust fund 
ad hoc inquiry and research, obviously to be used for propa¬ 
ganda or pressure purposes, raise their own questions. It is gen¬ 
erally agreed that it is not the business of a foundation to exert 
pressure upon the government, and foundations should properly 
be on their guard against supporting enterprises which might 
be wholly legitimate at other times, but which at the moment 
would be used, and effectively used, to that very end. A foun¬ 
dation would be ill-advised to shy away from important ques¬ 
tions because they are controversial in themselves, or may lead 
to controversy, but how and when to deal with such questions 
must, after all, be left to its own best judgment. 

One final observation may be made as to timeliness. It is 
easy to confuse the timely with the dramatic, as manifested, for 
example, in the effects of new drugs or the results of devices to 
smash the atom, or with the picturesque, as, to take a specific 
instance, in the idea of putting the Bantu in Africa into moving 
pictures to educate his fellows, or with the novel, as displayed 
in microphotography, or in devices using polarized light. All 
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these have their place, but explorations into new fields, with 
new and exhilarating personal contacts, should not be under¬ 
taken at the price of neglecting more familiar fields and turning 
from the familiar faces of those who have been cultivating them. 
Provided these old associates continue to show intelligence and 
imagination, true timeliness may indeed lie in constancy to 
them, particularly since they are relatively less likely than the 
newcomers to receive the help they need from other sources. 

The program of 1938-39 has been affected, not only by the 
immediate factors already discussed, but also by certain long¬ 
time trends revealed by comparison with earlier years. During 
the year the Secretary of the Corporation has added to the 
audit of experience an interesting and significant classification 
of all grants made in the fiscal year 1927-28 and 1937-38 as 
either (a) an item in a series of interrelated grants aiming at a 
desired goal or (b) a grant selected primarily on the basis of 
individual merit rather than of its essential place in a prede¬ 
termined program. 

The contrast between the two years is revealed in the follow- 


ing table: 

a 


b 



1927-28 

1937-3Z 

1927-28 

1937-38 

Library Interests 

74 % 

5 *% 

26% 

48% 

Adult Education 

79 

60 

21 

40 

Fine Arts, Music, and 
Museums 

82 

67 

18 

33 

Research, Study, and 
Publication 

76 

66 

24 

34 

General 

97 

58 

3 

42 


FIELDS OF CONTINUED INTEREST 
The paragraphs which follow indicate the progress made toward 
what for the present are the major objectives of the Corpora¬ 
tion, with certain details which do not appear elsewhere in the 
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Report or the Appendix; it should be remembered that in many 
instances the news of the year is based on the results of earlier 
grants. 

Adult Education 

In the 1938 Report certain adult education enterprises were 
presented and discussed; since then four additional titles have 
appeared in the series on the social significance of adult educa¬ 
tion; six specially prepared “gap-filling” books for the general 
reader have been issued in cooperation with the Macmillan Com¬ 
pany. A practically useful achievement has been the completion 
of a study of the use of school buildings for adult education. 
There is today going forward in the city where Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin achieved his own adult education in science, and under the 
auspices of the American Philosophical Society, which Franklin 
founded, a study of the opportunities in science now available 
to adults in and around Philadelphia. 

The demobilization of the National Occupational Conference 
has been completed, its various activities being transferred to 
other agencies, and its personnel placed in other useful activ¬ 
ities. For a brief report on the history, achievement, and termi¬ 
nation of this remarkable organization, the reader is referred to 
the leading article in Occupations for June, 1939. 

Outside the United States, the rural education movement 
centering in St. Francis Xavier University is spreading from 
Nova Scotia to adjacent provinces, and, notably under the lead¬ 
ership of McGill University, definite progress in other branches 
of adult education throughout Canada can be reported. The 
Association for Country Education is maintaining its excellent 
record in New Zealand, and in Australia there is promise of 
interesting developments. 

The American Association for Adult Education itself con¬ 
tinues to give evidence of its vitality in the conduct of its quar¬ 
terly Journal , in the quality of the men and women attracted 
to its annual conventions, and in the timeliness, frankness, and 
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courage displayed in their proceedings. The Annual Report of 
the Director for 1939 is a document of unusual interest. It 
brings out the inter-dependence of adult education and the dem¬ 
ocratic process. Assuming that the chief objective of education 
is to produce tolerance and that the only legitimate key to ad¬ 
justing differences is an understanding of these differences, Mr. 
Cartwright asks how well education, and particularly adult 
education, is doing its job in the United States today. In his 
judgment, “There is much evidence to support the belief that 
we are a more tolerant, better educated, better disciplined 
people than we were twelve or fifteen years ago. And in this 
change for the better, adult education in its multifarious forms 
has played a large and commanding part. . . . Given the 

natural outlet and the machinery . . . the American 

spirit of fair play, of tolerant liberalism, has made itself felt.” 

One further quotation should be of interest here. It is from 
a recent public address by President Sproul of the University 
of California: 

If we can arouse public recognition of the need for con¬ 
tinued study on the part of those professional men and 
public servants whose efficiency determines public welfare; 
if we can persuade employers that employees should con¬ 
tinue to educate themselves, and employees that employers 
should be better and better educated; and so on from group 
to group, we can hasten the day when the process of staying 
young mentally is looked upon as a matter of personal 
hygiene. Not the least of these agencies for arousing public 
pressure is youth itself. Parents insist on children going 
to school; it is no more than fair that children should in¬ 
sist that parents continue their own education in order that 
they may run the world and this democracy more nearly 
in the way they should be run. 

This suggestion may hold a certain modicum of humor, 
but it holds, also, a definite core of seriousness. The prob¬ 
lem of stimulating adult education is not an academic 
conundrum. It is a great deal more than that. As I see it. 
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the fate of democracy depends upon its solution. And 
I leave the problem, with its tremendous implications, with 
the American public, of whom, to be sure, we are all a part. 
The citizens of a democracy are the architects of their own 
fate. In the final analysis they must solve this problem 
themselves. 


The Library 

Any annual summary of the relations of the Corporation with 
the library must perforce be limited to a more or less random 
sampling, for these relations range from the delivery of book 
boxes to the winterbound outports of Newfoundland to the 
analytical study of great systems, like that of the Chicago 
Public Library with its total of two and a half million readers. 

Provision of funds for the purchase of books by teachers col¬ 
leges, following as it has the corresponding grants to the four- 
year liberal arts colleges and the junior colleges, is not only 
enriching the opportunities of countless individual students 
throughout the country, but is doing much to lay the founda¬ 
tion for a more intelligent and more realistic examination than 
has yet been made of the triangular relationship of the teacher, 
the student, and the book. 

In the technique of library service, the building up of union 
catalogues at Philadelphia and in other cities is going forward 
steadily, and the opportunities for the use of microphotographic 
records are growing. It is not generally realized that there 
are now such facilities in more than fifty of our colleges and 
universities. 

As has been noted elsewhere in this Report, the year has 
witnessed important additions to the literature of libraries and 
librarianship. It is six years since those interested in library de¬ 
velopment in Australia and New Zealand invited Mr. Ralph 
Munn, head of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, and now 
President of the American Library Association, to make the 
visits which resulted for Australia in the Munn-Pitt report and 
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for New Zealand in the Munn-Barr report. Much has happened 
in both Dominions since that time. In New Zealand the Cor¬ 
poration has been glad to support a growing number of enter¬ 
prises under the direction of New Zealand librarians which re¬ 
flect a new understanding of the place of the library in the rural 
community and which are serving other useful functions. In 
Australia matters have moved more slowly, but in the judgment 
of local leaders the outlook is more hopeful today than at any 
time since the report has appeared, and it is believed that during 
the coming year more than one interesting proposal will be 
ready for consideration, and, if war conditions permit, for 
adoption. 

As to the librarian as contrasted with the library, the 
following may be noted: endowment grants to the library 
schools of the University of Denver and Pratt Institute; tem¬ 
porary provision under the guidance of Miss Florence Curtis 
for the training of Negro librarians, following the closing of the 
course at Hampton Institute; the highly successful summer 
institutes at the University of Chicago. The relations of the 
library and the librarian to adult education were discussed 
with refreshing frankness in a two-day conference at which 
twenty-six library leaders from all parts of the country came 
together with representatives of the American Association for 
Adult Education and of the Corporation. There was no sign of 
the glowing but vague assumptions of ten years ago that the 
library was the natural spearhead of the movement, both 
nationally and locally, but rather a practical discussion of ways 
and means to play a useful part both in service and in leadership 
during days of reduced and uncertain income. 

Fine Arts and Museums 

The shift in emphasis from the custodial function of the Amer¬ 
ican museum to its opportunities for educational and other ser¬ 
vices is now nearly everywhere an accomplished fact, and, since 
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our American museums represent a building investment of some 
$180,000,000 and have an aggregate annual operating income 
of more than $18,000,000, this shift is a very important educa¬ 
tional fact. Generally speaking, there is less to report as to 
particular museum activities than was the case a few years ago. 
Hard times undoubtedly have something to do with this; the 
novelty of aggressive campaigns to interest the public has to 
some degree worn off. There are, however, interesting excep¬ 
tions. The record of the Baltimore Museum of Art under the 
leadership of its President, Mr. Henry E. Treide, shows that 
from 1937-3B to 1938-39 general attendance rose from 89,658 
to 164,254, the children’s department manifesting a correspond¬ 
ing increase. A rise in contributing members from 556 to 
1,703 attested to the response of the community to the Museum 
program. 

The idea of a museum of hygiene and public health, although 
well established in Germany, is a new one in this country, and 
the Corporation has been glad to cooperate with the Ober- 
laender Trust and the American Public Health Association in 
using the New York World’s Fair as a proving ground to de¬ 
velop its possibilities. 

The Corporation has also continued its contributions toward 
the educational programs of the American Museum of Natural 
History and the San Francisco Museum of Art, and has watched 
the results of earlier grants in Australia and New Zealand, and 
nearer home at Worcester, Cincinnati, Toledo, Philadelphia, 
and Buffalo. 

An outstanding event of the year has been the appearance of 
the admirable three-volume study, The Museum in America , 
by Laurence Yail Coleman. 

Twenty years ago the American Institute of Architects was 
about the only voice crying in what was then almost literally a 
wilderness as to the need of making a better place for the appre- 
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ciation of the arts in American college education, and for nearly 
twenty years the Corporation has supported the program of its 
Committee on Education. During the year this series of grants 
has been brought to a close in accordance with the general policy 
of the Corporation with regard to annual subventions, a single 
sum of $50,000 being voted in support of the future activities 
of the Committee. 

A most interesting phenomenon is the steadily increasing de¬ 
mand upon the Corporation for the sets of study material in 
the pictorial arts and in music, which up to the present have 
cost it over $1,756,500. Approximately 600 formal applications 
for these sets have been received during the year under review, 
to say nothing of numberless hints and leading questions. From 
one point of view all this is highly encouraging as evidence of a 
growing interest in the arts, but it is disturbing that the first 
reaction to this interest is so often manifested in an effort to 
get something for nothing. It is hoped that a critical appraisal 
of the uses to which the study material has been put may be 
undertaken by the Corporation next year and the results pub¬ 
lished for the guidance of those institutions which may be con¬ 
sidering acquiring similar material at their own expense. 

Other Enterprises 

The Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning was appointed 
by the National Research Council in 1937, the Corporation at 
that time agreeing to meet its administrative expenses for a 
three-year term and to make available $75,000 annually for ex¬ 
perimental projects to be recommended by the Committee. The 
Committee is aware that many other agencies are concerned 
with specific aspects of the broad field of interest involved and 
has, so far as possible, avoided duplicating other efforts. On 
the whole, it has concerned itself with scientific instruments 
rather than with educational programs or with the production 
of teaching materials. As the most comprehensive agency of 
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its kind, it has served as a clearing-house for information and 
has been especially useful in correlating university research with 
that carried on by service organizations. This is so novel a use 
of philanthropic funds and the activities of the Committee are 
in themselves so interesting that the reader’s attention is espe¬ 
cially directed to the brief summary of its program, which is 
included in the Appendix, page 73. 

A definite change in the attitude toward dental research is 
taking place within the faculties of the stronger dental schools, 
and elsewhere in the universities of which these schools are a 
part; and in bringing about the change, an important, perhaps 
the most important, factor has been the modest Corporation 
program which for four years has been carried forward under 
the guidance of Dr. Lewis H. Weed. 

The comprehensive study of the Negro in America under the 
direction of Dr. Gunnar Myrdal of the University of Stockholm 
is now well under way. Headquarters have been established in 
New York, and Dr. Myrdal has selected a resident staff of five 
scholars, each with some special competence, and has in addi¬ 
tion engaged the part-time services of eleven others. It is in¬ 
teresting to note that of this staff six are themselves Negroes. 

Despite the appearance of such significant studies as Dr. W. 
Carson Ryan’s Mental Health Through Education , the problem 
of formulating and developing a constructive program dealing 
with some aspect of mental hygiene remains a baffling one, and 
the Corporation is as yet doing no more than making incidental 
grants of an exploratory character. It may be added that its 
interest is reflected in the support of enterprises in related fields, 
as, for example, the grant of $50,000 for the criminologic studies 
under the direction of Dr. Sheldon Glueck of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity. 

In studies of human population the activities supported are 
also tentative in character, but here the hope of finding an 
effective opportunity for sustained Corporation support seems 
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distinctly brighter. The field of inquiry is attractive, not only 
because of its intrinsic importance, but also as offering a promis¬ 
ing chance to apply the statistical and other research techniques 
which pure science has developed and which, thus far, have 
proved so difficult to transfer to the social sciences. 

The British Dominions and Colonies 
Since the programs of the Corporation in the United States and 
in the British Dominions and Colonies continue to be closely 
intertwined, the news of the latter must be sought throughout 
this Report, rather than in a special section. Some general 
observations under this heading may, however, be of interest. 

Not only does the program in the British Empire profit from 
the experience of the Corporation in the United States, but the 
influence also runs in the other direction. The present extension 
of grants-in-aid in the United States can be traced directly to 
successful experience in the British Empire. Similarly, certain 
experimental grants in the Southern Dominions paved the way 
for the comprehensive building up of the book collections of 
college libraries here and in Canada. All along the line, the 
contacts with visitors from overseas and the impressions made 
by our own visits serve to introduce a fresh point of view which 
measurably lessens the danger of conventionalized and routine 
thinking about our job here in the United States. And finally, 
discussion between visiting and resident teachers, librarians, 
museum workers, and public servants must be contributing its 
share in building up the fabric of intellectual friendships and 
understanding throughout the world. 

Before presenting the following table, giving a general picture 
of the activities financed from the income of the British Do¬ 
minions and Colonies Fund during the past two years, it should 
be recalled that, while the Corporation can and does rely upon 
enlightened public opinion in each Dominion for initiative and 
direction, it must look to the center of the Empire for guidance 
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as to specific activities in the widely scattered Colonies, and 
also for certain general services in the interest of Colonies 
and Dominions alike, which cannot be so well directed from 
New York. It should also be noted that substantial grants, 
covering a period of five years, were made both to South Africa 
and to Australia prior to 1937. 

Summary of British Dominions and Colonies Grants 
FOR 1937-38 AND 1938-39 

Canada 



General and 

South 

Austra¬ 

and New¬ 

New 


Fields 

Colonies 

Africa 

lia 

foundland 

Zealand 

Total 

Higher Education 

$128,000 

$2,500 

$34,400 

$66,000 


$230,900 

Educational Research 

22,750 

1,250 


18,000 

$87,500 

129,500 

Library 

7,250 

6,500 


21,000 

29,700 

64,450 

Native Education 

116,430 

32,500 


5,000 


i 53 > 93 ° 

Adult Education 




73,000 


73,000 

Art, Music, and Museums 20,000 



65,000 


85,000 

Music and Art Sets 


6,650 

i2 j 975 

I 3 > 3 °° 

11,300 

44,225 

Science 

6,000 




2,000 

8,000 

Visitors, Grants-in-Aid 

5,089 

30,000 

41,000 

6,925 

46,800 

129,814 

Miscellaneous 

40,000 





40,000 

Totals 

S 345 > 5 J 9 

$79,400 

>88,375 

$268,225 

$ I 77 , 3 °° 

$958,8^ 


At the biennial meetings with their informal advisers in Lon¬ 
don last June, the representatives of the Corporation enjoyed 
the customary thoughtful and helpful counsel and suggestions, 
despite the added burden which every public-spirited English¬ 
man was even then bearing. Upon the advice of the group, 
the Corporation will await the appearance of the reports of the 
Royal Commissions which have recently visited the West Indies 
and the West African Colonies before carrying forward its own 
program in these regions. A single exception is the support of 
a center for teacher training in the interest of the Windward 
and Leeward Islands, to be established at Trinidad. 

There are indications that the studies financed by the Cor¬ 
poration in the teaching of English as a foreign language, 
which are now centered in the University of London, may prove 
to be of value, not only to the British Government in its educa- 
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tional service to native peoples, but also to the United States 
in Puerto Rico and along the Mexican border, and indeed in all 
our contacts with Latin America. 

In matters relating to colleges and universities there is no 
great difference as to Corporation activities in the several Do¬ 
minions. In other respects, however, there are interesting ele¬ 
ments of diversity. Canada, naturally enough, is tied most 
directly into the Corporation program in the United States, for 
in the matters with which this program is concerned there is 
no real frontier. Perhaps the outstanding point of contrast 
between Canada and her sister Dominions lies in her present 
emphasis upon informal education through library extension, 
local and regional activities, and the like; and this, by the 
way, is also a characteristic note in neighboring Newfoundland. 

South Africa has shown most interest in scientific research. 
At the opening last October of the Bernard Price Institute of 
Geophysical Research of the University of the Witwatersrand, 
it was pointed out that, including the contribution to the In¬ 
stitute itself, the Corporation has made grants for scientific 
inquiry in South Africa during the past ten years amounting to 
more than $300,000. The Union shares with the African Col¬ 
onies and Protectorates under the British flag the great re¬ 
sponsibility of preparing the native population for the steadily 
growing contacts between the whites and the blacks, and native 
education is another characteristic South African activity, as 
is also the case in the adjoining self-governing Colony of South¬ 
ern Rhodesia. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
during the year the Corporation has also supported a Young 
Maori Conference in New Zealand and in Canada a conference 
on the problems of the North American Indian. 

Thus far, the outstanding achievement in Australia has been 
the Australian Council for Educational Research, but, as has 
been stated elsewhere, the public library movement is steadily 
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gaining headway and should be far enough developed to engage 
the primary attention of the Corporation when its financial 
responsibility for the Council is transferred to Australian 
shoulders. 

Developments in New Zealand have been similar to those in 
Australia but are far from identical. There is, for example, 
much more direct contact with the government and with gov¬ 
ernment activities than is the case in Australia. New Zealand 
is the seat of certain regional activities that are, or should be, 
of worldwide interest. In both Dominions, there is an emphasis 
on social work and social services which has drawn the Corpora¬ 
tion into fields of activity which, in the United States, are the 
primary concern of other foundations. In both, the museum 
programs supported by the Corporation have proved more than 
successful, that in New Zealand being described as “incompar¬ 
ably more important to the museum movement than any other 
influence that has ever operated.” Credit for this happy out¬ 
come is due primarily to the public-spirited services of the 
chairmen of the respective Dominion committees. Professor 
H. C. Richards of the University of Queensland and Dean C. E. 
Hercus of the University of Otago Medical School. 

Publications 

Exactly how much of the Corporation’s annual income ulti¬ 
mately goes into printers’ ink is for obvious reasons impossible 
to say, but $200,000 would be a conservative estimate. It is 
the writer’s impression that each year’s record shows an increas¬ 
ing number of books based on scholarship and research, but so 
written that not only the expert but the intelligent layman can 
read and understand. 

If this year we take the library as a typical field (as last year 
we took adult education), first mention should be given to 
American Librarianship From A European Angle by Dr. Wilhelm 
Munthe, Director of the University Library at Oslo. The Cor- 
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poration has furnished the funds for surveys of library condi¬ 
tions, nearly always conducted by Americans, in many parts of 
the world. These surveys, frank and sometimes almost brutally 
critical of existing conditions, have done much good and will do 
more good as time goes on. The raison d'etre of Dr. Munthe’s 
book, as stated in its Preface, is the assumption that such ser¬ 
vices might in the future come with better grace from those who 
were known to be willing and ready to take the same medicine 
which they have been prescribing so freely for others. The 
choice of the author proved to be a happy one, and Dr. Munthe 
has produced a good-humored, tolerant, but none the less 
searching critique of our American libraries and their activities. 

A fruitful source of books in this field is the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago. This year The Medieval 
Library , by Professor James Westfall Thompson, has already 
appeared and will soon be followed by A Metropolitan Library 
in Action , A Survey of the Chicago Public Library , by Professors 
C. B. Joeckel and Leon Carnovsky. 

Teaching With Books , a study of the college library as an 
instrument of education, by Professor Harvie Branscomb, who 
was selected by the Association of American Colleges for 
the task, will be published this winter through the American 
Library Association. 

Another work now nearing completion is on the design of the 
modern public library, under the joint authorship of an archi¬ 
tect and a librarian, Alfred M. Githens and Joseph L. Wheeler. 

Other publications of the year will be found listed in the 
Appendix, page 78. Of these, special mention must be made 
of the appearance of An African Survey , the outcome of an 
epoch-making study by Lord Hailey with which the Corpora¬ 
tion is most proud to be associated. 

Grants-in-Aid 

For the individual of high ambitions and low resources, the 
endowment has taken the place of the patron of the sixteenth, 
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seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries in Europe. In acting for 
society in this regard, it has the same opportunities that the 
patron enjoyed and runs the same dangers. To be successful, 
its job must be done with both care and imagination. There are 
those who believe that it is today too easy rather than too hard 
for mediocre persons to be carried forward into careers which 
demand something very different from mediocrity. Institutions 
of higher education have numberless fellowships and assistant- 
ships at their disposal. It is not hard to find government help 
these days; and a recent summary made by the National Re¬ 
search Council lists some 450 research appointments made 
annually by industrial organizations for work to be carried on 
outside their own laboratories and with only incidental refer¬ 
ence, if any, to their own immediate interests. 

The contribution of the Corporation through grants-in-aid 
cuts, like its support of publications, directly across the lines of 
its other activities. To the different types of individual grants 
mentioned in previous Reports, there has been one addition 
during the year under review. The officers, both of the Corpora¬ 
tion and of the Foundation, are constantly being consulted as to 
the appointment of academic administrative officers, and it is 
their experience that with rare exceptions the choice must be 
made from among those who have been doing a good job in some 
one institution, but who are without experience elsewhere and 
who, therefore, lack what might be called comparative knowl¬ 
edge. Accordingly, the experiment has been tried, after consult¬ 
ing a dozen college and university presidents, of selecting seven 
young executives for “busman’s holidays” of varying lengths, 
during which they will have opportunity of seeing what is going 
on elsewhere in the United States. It may be possible to attempt 
a somewhat similar experiment in a wholly different territory, 
if it proves practicable to adopt an interesting suggestion, re¬ 
ceived during the recent London discussions, that travel grants 
be provided for selected community leaders in the isolated 
colonies of the British Empire. 
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As had been anticipated, it is proving difficult to stick to the 
temporary nature of an appointment of this kind but, generally 
speaking, renewals have been made only for special reasons and 
not because the Corporation has a man on its hands. This is 
largely due to the general policy of offering grants only to per¬ 
sons on leave of absence from permanent positions, and to 
special care in selecting the occasional non-institutional re¬ 
cipient. Progress toward the loose and informal efficiency 
which the Trustees desire can be recorded, as, for example, in 
bringing into the general picture the previously reported grants- 
in-aid financed by the Corporation, but made through such 
independent agencies as the South African National Research 
Council and Board, the Division of General Studies at Yale, 
and the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

The open-door policy in dealing with individuals tends, of 
course, to increase office traffic and correspondence. On the 
other hand, it brings the staff into touch with many institutions 
not reached by the large programs of the Corporation. This 
year, for instance, grants-in-aid have been made to twenty in¬ 
dividuals serving universities and colleges to which no institu¬ 
tional grant of any sort has been made in recent years. 

A memorandum listing all grants made to individuals from 
August i, 1938, to October i, 1939, and including a more 
extended review of this phase of the Corporation's work, has 
been printed, and a limited number of copies are available 
for free distribution. 


Personnel 

Last year's experiment of assigning a temporary officer, Mr. 
Charles Dollard, on leave of absence from the University of 
Wisconsin, to deal primarily with the grant-in-aid program of 
the Corporation, proved so successful that a permanent adminis¬ 
trative position has now been established and Mr. Dollard 
appointed to fill it. 
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In 1931 the Corporation adopted a policy of asking some 
librarian of distinction in active professional service to act 
temporarily as its adviser in library matters. Mr. Franklin F. 
Hopper of the New York Public Library, who has been serving 
in this capacity since 1937, has now been succeeded by Professor 
Miriam D. Tompkins of the Columbia University School of 
Library Service. As staff reader and analyst, Mr. Yahan D. 
Sewny, formerly a staff member of the Encyclopaedia of the 
Social Sciences , is proving a worthy successor to Mr. Nathaniel 
Peffer, now lecturer in international relations at Columbia 
University. 

The day-by-day operations of a large foundation involve an 
ever increasing amount of routine work, correspondence and 
copying, estimates and records, interviews, filing and indexing, 
briefing of documents. Upon the accuracy and availability, and 
more particularly upon the quality, of its records depend to a 
greater degree than is generally appreciated the wisdom of its 
decisions of policy and the value of its specific appropriations. 
From the very nature of foundation activities such work de¬ 
mands more than industry and accuracy. It requires broad 
general education and at many points calls for the exercise of 
judgment, imagination, and initiative. Indeed, no real distinc¬ 
tion can be made between the duties of Corporation officers and 
those of the other members of its staff. For the latter the weight 
of routine tasks is so heavy, the demands of sheer technical 
accuracy are so great, that it is no simple or easy matter to 
exercise these essential higher qualities. It is no exaggeration 
to say that one of the major factors in carrying out the pur¬ 
poses of Andrew Carnegie's benefaction has been the character 
of the services rendered by the Corporation staff. 

IN MEMORIAM 

During the year the Corporation has lost by death several of 
its most valued friends and counselors. 
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The name of Henry S. Pritchett is most directly associated 
with the presidency of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Teaching, which he held from its establishment in 
1905 until his retirement in 1930, and which he made a position 
of nationwide influence and leadership, but his relations with 
the Corporation were also of major significance. He was a mem¬ 
ber and at his death the only surviving member of the group of 
Trustees whom Andrew Carnegie called into his library on 
November 10, 1911, to organize and direct the last and greatest 
of his benefactions, and from then until his retirement from the 
Board in 1930, Dr. Pritchett exercised important influence on its 
policies and contributions. He was largely responsible for the 
selection of the educational institutions to which grants were 
made during the early years of the Corporation’s activities; he 
took the initiative in directing a ten million dollar program for 
medical education and research; and he arranged the original 
financing from Corporation funds of the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association. 

When the Corporation determined in 1932 to turn aside from 
its normal program and make emergency appropriations where 
they would be most useful, Porter R. Lee, Director of the New 
York School of Social Work, was of inestimable help as its in¬ 
formal adviser. Upon Thomas S. Baker, trained in the humani¬ 
ties, was thrown the responsibility of directing the affairs of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology during a critical period in its 
history. He carried out his difficult task with skill and fidelity 
and was notably successful in interesting men of affairs in sci¬ 
entific research as a social investment. A foundation rarely 
finds such entirely satisfactory collaborators as Professors 
Algernon Coleman of the University of Chicago and J. P. W. 
Crawford of the University of Pennsylvania, whose many 
contributions have done much to insure the usefulness and 
distinction of the modern language studies toward which the 
Corporation has been contributing since 1923. In bringing 
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the universities of the Southern Dominions into closer relations 
with those of the United States and Canada, Vice-Chancellor 
H. E. Whitfeld had a unique place. He had lived in the United 
States and understood what we were trying to do and how we 
were doing it, and he built up his own institution, the Univer¬ 
sity of Western Australia, to be in many ways a model to its 
neighbors. In the growing interest in the arts throughout 
Canada, Eric Brown, Director of the National Gallery of 
Canada, was an important factor. 

Two gallant figures conclude the list: J. H. Kirkland of 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Frank Tate of Melbourne, Australia. 
The long years of Chancellor Kirkland's wise and courageous 
leadership in higher education in the South are fully appreciated 
throughout the country. Frank Tate's contribution to educa¬ 
tion is naturally not so well known here, but in its way it is of 
the same order of importance. As Director of Education for 
the State of Victoria, he became the recognized leader in 
Australian public education, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the program of the Corporation in that Dominion for the 
past ten years has been built around the ripe experience, the 
sound judgment, and the vigorous personality of this man. 
Australia can make no greater contribution to her own educa¬ 
tion nor provide a more fitting memorial to Frank Tate than 
by carrying forward the work of the Australian Council for 
Educational Research, which he created and which since his 
death is continuing under the presidency of Professor H. 
Tasman Lovell of the University of Sydney and under the 
executive direction of Mr. Tate's devoted friend, Dr. Kenneth 
S. Cunningham. 

VARIOUS CONSIDERATIONS 
General Education 

Education in the United States is a giant industry, providing 
a living for more than a million individuals and in its processes 
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controling the time and energies of thirty million others. It 
has not only its professional sanctions, but its folklore and its 
stereotypes, its vested interests and its political ties. As a 
going concern, it has acquired great momentum, but it is one of 
the prices we still gladly pay for a democracy that this mo¬ 
mentum cannot be centrally directed. 

Obviously no one is trying either to give or to get a bad edu¬ 
cation, but our ideas as to what is good and what is bad are as 
many and as varied as the stars in the heavens. As Professor 
Hildebrand of the University of California has pointed out, “the 
gap between American faith in education and satisfaction in 
its results is sufficiently great to give rise to a continual stream 
of diagnoses and cures.” Society’s demands upon education, 
never very clear or constant, shift with such changes in our 
community life as the disappearance of the backyard, of farm 
chores, of the old relations between the master and the appren¬ 
tice, and with the changing place of the church in society. Edu¬ 
cation needs money, and those responsible for providing it are 
faced with actual want in many places and with uncertainty 
everywhere. 

Meanwhile, the new knowledge is piling up more rapidly than 
education can analyze and digest it and revise its curricula 
accordingly. Some of the new knowledge bears directly upon 
education’s own processes, as in psychology and in physical and 
mental hygiene, and indirectly as it suggests new tools of in¬ 
struction in adaptations of radio and photography. 

The prevailing confusion is revealed when one turns to the 
most conspicuous of the outward and visible signs of educational 
achievement. Academic degrees for the bachelor, the master, 
and the doctor were devised to meet the needs of medieval life 
in theology, in law, in medicine, and in the arts. For centuries 
there was little or no change. In the eighteenth century, for 
better or for worse, German universities set the example of a 
separate doctorate of philosophy as a primary degree, and in the 
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nineteenth century the general pattern was broadened to make 
provision for such new branches as engineering. Since then, the 
creation of academic degrees has increased to a preposterous 
point in the United States. In 1935-36, for instance, our col¬ 
leges and universities awarded 163 different kinds of degrees in 
course, creating 143,000 bachelors, 18,000 masters, and 2,700 
doctors. As frosting for the cake, honorary degrees of 51 varie¬ 
ties were awarded to 1,350 persons. 

Only in a few strong professions, notably medicine and law, 
and the older branches of engineering, can it be said that the 
possession of a degree today necessarily means anything. Else¬ 
where, all too often, a degree as such may mean literally nothing. 
All over the country teaching and other vacancies are being 
filled by degrees, not by men or women, the appointing bodies 
accepting the diploma as a substitute for the tiresome process of 
really finding out something as to the professional and personal 
qualifications of individual human beings. Sometimes the situa¬ 
tion presents curious anomalies, as in the fine arts, where the 
possession of a Ph.D., however much it may imply as to 
scholarly knowledge, all too often reflects the absence of crea¬ 
tive interest and capacity on the part of the possessor. 

The Professions and the Community 
In earlier Reports the writer has tried to set forth the impor¬ 
tance of fuller consideration of the place of the professionally 
trained men and women in the community. This year he has 
the opportunity of putting two of his associates upon the wit¬ 
ness stand. In addressing former colleagues and students at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology last June, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, chose as his subject Opportunity for the Professions. From 
his address, which should be read in full and which will be found 
in The Technology Review of July, 1939, the following excerpts 
have been taken: 
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Professional men bring to questions outside their own 
fields at least the precision and skill of trained minds, and 
they may therefore be intelligent laymen. We have great 
need for such in a democracy where questions of every sort 
are decided in the last analysis by the current of popular 
opinion. For a professional man to withdraw into the shell 
of his special interests, is to lose the benefit of an important 
element in the shaping of public opinion. . . . Intelli¬ 

gent, unprejudiced, articulate laymen are scarce. If the 
professions do not furnish their quota, the direct form of 
democracy into which we have gravitated may well prove 
to be self destructive. 

In this [the present] confusion there must be a rock in the 
stream. ... It can be furnished in modern society 
only by men of good will, having the reason to understand, 
the courage to oppose, the steadiness to resist. 

The second witness is the President of the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, whose paper entitled the Social Responsibility of 
the Engineer appeared in the September, 1939, issue of The 
Journal of Engineering Education. In this paper Dr. Doherty 
says, “It seems to me necessary that there be a pervasive infil¬ 
tration among the citizenry, of professional people who will 
have become socially literate and who will feel the responsibility 
that goes with advantage and privilege; and further that pro¬ 
fessional groups hold constantly and preeminently in view their 
status as organic units of a democracy now under stress and 
their responsibility to help save it for future generations.” 

Interesting evidence might be adduced, if space permitted, to 
show that the engineers of today are not alone in the recognition 
of a new responsibility broader than the field of their general 
training, but as yet there is little evidence that they or the law¬ 
yers or teachers or doctors or any of the others are alive to the 
responsibilities of combining their efforts, not alone with others 
of their own calling, but also with those of all the professionally 
trained men and women of their communities. 
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The problem of stimulating these interprofessional contacts 
in the interest of a united influence upon society is of course 
primarily a social one, but it is clearly allied to professional and 
general education, and may perhaps be best approached from 
that front. The first step may well be a better understanding 
of the reciprocal nature of the relationship between the profes¬ 
sional and the layman. In Sweden, for example, the people 
know their teachers of all grades, because they have constant 
opportunity to see them in action as citizens outside the class¬ 
room. Nowhere is the teacher held in higher social esteem, and 
in few places is the teacher's career relatively so attractive. 
Sweden has no recruitment problem so far as teaching is con¬ 
cerned. We have not achieved this happy understanding with 
our teachers, or with any other professional group. If we are 
to reach it, not only the community at large, but each profes¬ 
sional group, has its definite responsibility. 

The Corporation has been so closely concerned with one 
particular profession that its President may be permitted to use 
it as the framework of his discussion upon an aspect of the gen¬ 
eral situation which seems to him to be of particular importance. 
Within eighteen months those responsible for filling two of the 
most honorable and influential positions open to an American 
librarian, one public and one academic, have gone entirely out¬ 
side the profession to make the appointments. Fortunately, 
this phenomenon can be discussed in an impersonal way, for 
both of the new incumbents are men of high character, who have 
given proof of achievement and capacity in other activities; 
neither one was in any sense a candidate for the position in 
question. 

These appointments serve as dramatic reminders of a fact 
which we have taken for granted without realizing its full 
significance. The selection of a librarian or clergyman or 
teacher to fill a position of responsibility and influence is likely 
to lie with laymen rather than with fellow practitioners, and 
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this is true also in the case of those public positions open to 
lawyers, doctors, engineers, and architects, which, while not 
bringing the financial rewards to be had in private practice, are 
nevertheless regarded both in the profession itself and by the 
public at large as posts of the highest honor. Now the layman 
is sure to be influenced in his choice by his impressions of a 
candidate's appearance, his personality, his social adaptability, 
and the like. This is natural enough, and quite proper up to the 
point where the question arises as to whether these traits are 
being weighed, not as a complement to strictly professional 
training, but as a substitute therefor. Those of us who have the 
privilege of knowing the library personnel throughout the coun¬ 
try may have difficulty in understanding how those responsible 
for filling the two positions in question failed to find individuals 
who combined both professional and personal qualities in high 
degree, but we must all face the fact that the field of selection in 
any profession or for any such position is all too narrow. 

And we may well ask ourselves both whether the layman 
fully understands the significance of professional qualifications 
and also whether our present machinery for the training, not 
only of librarians but elsewhere throughout the professions, is 
working adequately. Are we attracting and holding a fair 
share of men and women with those personal qualities which 
are almost certain to prove decisive factors in filling the 
positions in our professional life which are the most highly 
esteemed and socially the most influential? 

Relations with Operating Organizations 
Foundation trustees and officers and the general public as well 
have been aware that a certain proportion of foundation grants 
has gone to operating agencies, but how large that proportion is 
has not been generally recognized. So far as the Corporation is 
concerned, it was not until the recent preparation by the Secre¬ 
tary of a report entitled The Corporation and Operating Agencies 
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that its President realized that the Board has already voted 
sums aggregating $30,701,418 for this purpose, distributed 
among 275 such organizations (not including the sister Carnegie 
trusts). Approximately one-half this sum is represented by 
grants to five agencies with which the Corporation has had 
practically continuous relationship. Two-fifths was divided 
among 73 others where the relationship has not been so close, 
and the remainder is accounted for by incidental grants of 
less than $25,000 to 197 other groups. These various grants 
involve about 1,100 separate resolutions of the Board, many of 
them providing support for three, five, and in some cases ten 
years. A few endowment grants are included, notably those to 
the National Research Council and the American Library Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In terms of the general purposes of the Corporation and of 
the several fields of Corporation activities, the 78 agencies hav¬ 
ing received $25,000 or more since 1911 were grouped in the 


Secretary’s report as follows: 

Number of 

Total 


Agencies 

Amount 

Fields of Interest 

Aided 

of Grants 

Fine Arts, Architecture, Music, etc. 

9 

^1,388,220 

Education 

2 

721,500 

Engineering 

1 

177,000 

Forestry 

1 

30,000 

Humanities 

6 

974 , 9 2 5 

International Relations 

5 

1,215,279 

Law 

7 

2,590,197 

Medicine and Dentistry 

8 

2,287,304 

Library Service 

3 

3,617,400 

Research in Science 

1 

7,342,870 

Adult Education 

11 

3,052,802 

Social Studies 

12 

4,898,141 

General Public Interest (health, interracial rela¬ 
tions, aid to underprivileged and handicapped) 

12 

1,056,500 


7 s . 

$ 29 , 35 V 3 8 


The record as a whole reveals the operation of a fairly con¬ 
stant policy, based on the principle that, while temporary and 
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intermittent foundation aid to an organization which must de¬ 
pend in the long run on public support may be well justified, 
indefinite continuation of such aid is likely to prove a deterrent 
rather than a help. In fact, in only five of the 275 cases is there 
revealed an unbroken series of annual contributions. Mr. 
Lester's report ends with an interesting analysis of the inter¬ 
relations between the Corporation and these various agencies, 
in which he points out that all have been willing to study and 
record their own activities in such a way as to be in a position 
to report to the Corporation such products and by-products of 
their experience as might shed light on current philanthropic 
programs and problems. Certainly the Corporation has secured 
from this source a store of guidance and information which has 
measurably influenced its own planning. 

Up to the limit of the edition printed, copies of this report 
may be had upon application. 

The Carnegie Institutional Family 
The Corporation continues to work in the closest accord with 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in 
attacking certain problems in general education. Not a few of 
the current Corporation grants follow in direct succession 
from the Pennsylvania study, and in addition the Corporation 
has contributed to the progress of the study of graduate instruc¬ 
tion which has succeeded the Pennsylvania study as the chief 
activity of the Foundation's Division of Educational Enquiry. 

Although the transfer from a system of free pensions for pro¬ 
fessors to a plan for annuities on a contributory basis was made 
as long ago as 1917, the Foundation has still to face the peak 
of the pension load assumed by it before that date. During 
the year under review serious and sympathetic consideration 
has been given to this problem by the Corporation, and a defin¬ 
itive plan for cooperative action outlined. Execution of the 
plan awaits only court approval. 
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The Corporation has also maintained its close relation with 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington; likewise, it has con¬ 
tinued its contribution to the general activities in the United 
States of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
and is watching with interest and satisfaction the result of its 
earlier support of the studies upon the relations between Canada 
and the United States. 

Under the terms of the agreement of 1921 with the Carnegie 
Institute of Pittsburgh, the Corporation has assumed what may¬ 
be called a heavy stake in the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
having already turned over $8,390,000 since that time, and being 
responsible for an additional $8,000,000, payable in 1946, pro¬ 
vided certain conditions are meanwhile carried out. In effect, 
the primary purpose of that agreement was to relieve the gen¬ 
eral endowment funds of the parent organization from the 
charges of maintaining the Institute of Technology, and to put 
the latter in a position to attain its fullest development through 
support from local and other sources. It is a pleasure to note 
that the Institute of Technology has already reported gifts 
aggregating $1,337,293 as qualified to match the conditional 
offer of the Corporation. Other gifts include more than 
$850,000 for research, chiefly in coal and metallurgy, where the 
contribution of the Institute has been outstanding. 

With the exception of a single grant made by the Corporation 
in 1924, its relations with the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission 
have thus far been limited to the welcome membership in the 
Corporation Board, under the terms of Mr. Carnegie’s deed of 
gift, of the President of the Fund. In view of the mutually 
satisfactory results of cooperative activities with other Car¬ 
negie trusts, and in view also of the unique character of the 
purposes and program of the Hero Fund, one is tempted to raise 
the question whether an exploration of the possibilities of closer 
relationship in this case also would not be desirable. Our knowl¬ 
edge of man’s environment is outstripping our knowledge of 
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man himself, and his reactions to that environment. Since 1904 
the Hero Fund has gathered 38,111 case histories, each one 
involving a manifestation of that most highly valued and at the 
same time least understood of the springs of human action— 
sheer physical courage. Meanwhile, the Corporation, operating 
under its comprehensive charter, has made contacts with spe¬ 
cially qualified individuals and groups who would certainly be 
interested in examining the records of the Hero Fund with re¬ 
sults which might conceivably be of great significance. 

Although the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is 
now wholly independent of Corporation support and control, 
the earlier relations have been so long and so close that the 
writer may be permitted to include in this section of his Report 
the information that the Association now has more than 36,000 
policies in force, that its current yearly payments to annuitants 
exceed $1,135,000, and that some 900 institutions are repre¬ 
sented on its roster of policyholders. It is pleasing also to note 
that, at the close of the tri-annual examination of the Associa¬ 
tion’s operations, the New York State Insurance Department 
found the organization to be “financially sound and in an ex¬ 
tremely favorable position in respect to liquidity” and was 
“favorably impressed with the efficient and conservative 
management of the affairs of the Company.” 

Though the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust and the Car¬ 
negie Corporation have no official connection and operate in 
different territories, their programs are surprisingly similar, the 
only outstanding difference being that in Britain social services 
(which with us enjoy substantial support from other founda¬ 
tions) take the place which education, direct and indirect, 
occupies here. The officers of the two trusts have not infre¬ 
quently taken counsel together, and, though the Secretary of 
the United Kingdom Trust, Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Mitchell, 
has now retired after nineteen years of devoted and efficient 
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service, the Corporation is looking forward to enjoying the same 
pleasant relations with his successor, Mr. James Wilkie. 

Doctrine and Example 

For ten years or more the Reports of the Carnegie Corporation 
have included a more or less extended discussion of the broad 
question of present and future demand and supply of funds for 
educational, scientific, and scholarly purposes. The time has 
come, however, when those interested in these questions may 
profitably turn elsewhere for information and comment. Dur¬ 
ing the year much significant material has appeared from other 
sources, including the comprehensive volume, American Foun¬ 
dations and Their Fields , published by Raymond Rich Associ¬ 
ates, pamphlets such as The Fine Arts in Philanthropy , pub¬ 
lished by the Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
further studies by Trevor Arnett, former President of the Gen¬ 
eral Education Board, and the report of the Science Committee 
to the National Resources Committee entitled Research — A Na¬ 
tional Resource . In addition, one large and important area of 
foundation activity has for the first time been adequately docu¬ 
mented in Dr. Ernest Victor Hollis , Philanthropic Foundations 
and Higher Education . And there are still other sources of in¬ 
formation now available. Dr. Henry S. Pritchett was the first 
and for years the only foundation executive to go beyond the 
formal record of Board action in his Annual Reports, and to 
attempt an interpretation of the actions taken, to appraise their 
results, and to build up what the theologians would call a body 
of doctrine regarding the foundation as a social instrument. His 
successors in the Carnegie Foundation and the Carnegie Cor¬ 
poration have endeavored to follow in his footsteps, but it is 
only in recent years that the heads of any number of other 
foundations have profited by his example. Today, however, 
there are a dozen or more reports appearing each year which 
merit the careful consideration of thoughtful readers. 
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The Appendix contains a list of some of the larger individual 
gifts of the year as recorded in the press. As was the case last 
year, the most striking gifts to the public are in the field of the 
arts, and include the gift by S. H. Kress of his superb collection 
of Italian paintings, “the most complete representation of the 
Italian School in private hands the world over,” to take their 
place with the Mellon collection in the National Gallery of Art. 
The outstanding gift for other purposes was one of $6,735,000 
made by Walter P. Murphy, through the Foundation which 
bears his name, to Northwestern University for the advance¬ 
ment of engineering education. 

The record for the year throws no new light on the question 
as to whether the total annual amount of philanthropic con¬ 
tributions is likely to rise or fall. On the other hand, it does 
confirm the impression that the base of supply is steadily widen¬ 
ing. It is significant that a Masonic body in Ohio is contrib¬ 
uting $50,000 a year for research in mental hygiene. It is sig¬ 
nificant also that the human as well as the economic problems 
of modern housing are being attacked by Federal, State, and 
municipal authorities, by two younger foundations, the Ford 
and the John B. Pierce, as well as by certain of the older ones, 
and finally by real estate and insurance interests, notably by 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which is investing 
some $65,000,000 in a housing development in New York City. 

CONCLUSION 

If the reader of the earlier pages of this Report has gained the 
impression that the Carnegie Corporation does not itself regard 
the year now closing as one of outstanding achievement, he will 
not be far wrong. As an organization it is conscious of no seri¬ 
ous mistakes; it has rounded out its program at several needed 
points. Furthermore, it has the comforting certainty, based on 
experience, that some of the “minor” grants it has made during 
the year will prove to have major results. Nevertheless, for the 
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reasons assigned at the outset, and doubtless also because of 
factors not so clearly recognized, 1938-39 must be set down as 
a year below, rather than above, the average in the revelation 
of corporate initiative, courage, and imagination. 

In days when it is not wholly satisfactory to contemplate the 
present, when low visibility makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
to look forward, it is sometimes salutary for those responsible 
for the administration of a trust to look backward, remembering 
that they will be judged, not by the performances of any single 
year, but by their long-term record. 

Carnegie Corporation was created in 1911, but it was some 
ten years before the Trustees extended its activities much be¬ 
yond those which had been identified with the personal interests 
and personal benefactions of its Founder. As to what has been 
accomplished since then in a number of areas of broad human 
interest, it would be absurd for any agency for the distribution 
of money to claim entire or even preponderant credit, but it 
would be equally absurd to ignore the Corporation's share in 
these accomplishments. 

The conception of education as a life-long process is now gen¬ 
erally accepted by the American people. It has been shown that 
adult education can set and maintain its own standards, that 
it can avoid the pitfalls of insincerity and propaganda, and that 
it can be directed and financed under local leadership. The 
place of the arts in American general education, particularly 
at the college and university levels, has been measurably 
changed. The public generally is more disposed than it used 
to be to recognize that art is a matter of normal human interest. 
Students and citizens alike have been given opportunity for art 
study and art appreciation. The influence of the Corporation 
program upon libraries, both public and academic, and upon 
the younger sister of the library, the museum, has been less 
direct but is still important. In the interest of adult education, 
of library and museum service, regional demonstrations have 
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been financed and communities studied, with important imme¬ 
diate results, and sometimes with indirect results of wider 
significance. 

A monumental Restatement of the Common Law has been 
undertaken and carried to a practical conclusion. Economic, 
historic, and social inquiries, large and small, have been 
financed. Comprehensive studies have been organized and car¬ 
ried out in various fields of educational interest—modern lan¬ 
guages, engineering and technological training, architecture, 
librarianship; and the fields of the humanities and pure science 
have not been neglected. New opportunities for independent 
educational inquiry have been created, both in the United 
States and in two far distant Dominions of the British Empire. 
Though not even approaching the great contributions of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education Board, the 
Corporation gifts to medical education and medical research are 
not to be overlooked. 

Particularly in years when endowment grants for general pur¬ 
poses were more attractive and more practicable than at pres¬ 
ent, grants of this character, ranging in amount from $75,000 to 
$1,000,000, were voted to colleges, universities, and other educa¬ 
tional institutions. Many other institutions have been helped 
by experimental or development grants of one kind or another, 
for purposes which in most cases were thereafter included in the 
regular budget of the institution. Though for many years gifts 
for buildings have not been a normal part of its program, the 
Corporation has been responsible for three important structures, 
the headquarters of the National Research Council in Washing¬ 
ton, of the New York Academy of Medicine, and the Diagnostic 
Clinic of the Johns Hopkins University Hospital. 

In the worst days of the depression the Corporation turned 
aside from its normal program to make substantial emergency 
gifts, which in some cases proved to be not only remedial but 
constructive, as in the case of the University of Minnesota 
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Employment Stabilization Research Institute and the Adjust¬ 
ment Service in New York City. 

It happens that during the past year there have appeared 
public statements in appreciation of the contributions of the 
British Dominions and Colonies Fund, from the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, from the Prime Ministers of Australia, 
New Zealand, and South Africa, and from others in responsible 
positions. If half of what they have said is true, the Corpora¬ 
tion has during these years rendered an important and in some 
ways a unique service to the British Empire. 

During the period more than 1,500 individuals have been 
helped directly, with satisfactory results in most cases and bril¬ 
liant results in more than a few. 

And the experience of these years may be said to have an¬ 
other value, quite apart from the direct purposes of the grants 
made. Various types of organization and operation have been 
tried out, various administrative devices adopted, some of which 
have proved applicable in widely different undertakings. And, 
it is perhaps needless to add, some enterprises have proved 
useful to the degree that failure as well as success has its lesson 
to teach. 

Making full allowance for sins of omission and of commission, 
the record of these eighteen years—and any other of the older 
and larger American foundations can show a comparable record 
—should give confidence for the future. 

It may as well be confessed that the Corporation record has 
been set forth at this length, not alone for the purpose of keeping 
up our own courage in days of uncertainty, but also in the hope 
that these pages may fall under the eyes of some of the men and 
women of our country who may be today weighing the pros and 
cons of establishing new public foundations by gift or bequest. 
It is, of course, obvious that very few individuals in 1939 are 
in a position to consider a gift to the public comparable in size 
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to Andrew Carnegie’s gift in 1911, but in this connection it 
should be borne in mind that the record just outlined has ac¬ 
counted for little more than half of the income from this par¬ 
ticular endowment. The rest has gone to other trusts previously 
created by Mr. Carnegie, and, while the purpose of such grants 
is clearly in accord with the terms of the Corporation charter 
and the gifts were wholly appropriate for it to make, they 
reflect a situation which no donor of today or tomorrow will 
have to consider. Furthermore, the experience of the last few 
years has demonstrated that trusts of very much smaller capi¬ 
talization can find a highly useful place in the philanthropic 
picture. Their range of activity must of course be more lim¬ 
ited, but the quality of accomplishment can be just as high, 
provided only that the sum available is sufficient to insure com¬ 
petent administration and expert advice and supervision. 

To such hypothetical readers, it may finally be pointed out 
that gifts of money alone, even great sums of money, cannot in 
themselves account for the record of the Carnegie Corporation 
or that of the Rockefeller Foundation or the General Education 
Board or the Commonwealth Fund. These records are the re¬ 
sult of a rarer form of generosity; namely, the willingness of 
the donor to effect a real separation of the fortune from indi¬ 
vidual or family influence. This can come only through the 
creation of a board of trustees whose position in the community 
is a guaranty of independence of judgment, of understanding of 
public needs, of experience in the conduct of affairs—a board 
which will insure efficient organization with an executive staff 
adequate to carry on careful and competent inquiry under its 
direction and to make such accurate and public records of its 
proceedings as will win and hold the confidence of the American 
people. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Frederick P. Keppel, 

President 
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APPROPRIATIONS AUTHORIZED 
Fiscal Year 1938-39 

Payable 1938-39 unless otherwise stated 


LIBRARY INTERESTS 


American Library Association 
Grants-in-aid over a three-year period for ad¬ 
vanced study and research: 

United States $20,000 

Canada 5,500* 

Re-publication of out-of-print books 10,000 


? 35 > 5 °° 


Library Schools 4,500 

University of Chicago, summer seminars $4,500 

(Payable $ 1,500 annually 1939-42) 

From funds previously appropriated, alloca¬ 
tions for endowment of library schools were 
made to the following: University of Den¬ 
ver, $50,000; Pratt Institute, $50,000 


Library Service Development, etc. 352,500 

Vanderbilt University, joint university library 
for Vanderbilt, Peabody College and Scarritt 
College $250,000 

(Additional funds to be secured from other sources) 

Library of Congress, 2 grants totaling 23,500 

Development of Indie studies, $13,500 

(Payable $ 4,500 annually 1938-41) 

Consultant service, $10,000 

University of Adelaide, purchase of books 20,000* 

(Payable $ 5,000 annually 1938-42) 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer¬ 
ica, development of library 20,000 

(Payable in varying amounts 1938-43) 

University of Puerto Rico, School of Tropical 

Medicine, development of library 13,500 

Tulane University, recataloguing Howard Li¬ 
brary 10,000 


* From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 





























University of Michigan, experiments in micro¬ 
photography 

University of Pretoria, development of library 
Waddilove Training Institution (S. Rho.), li¬ 
brary and museum development 


Development of Teachers College Libra¬ 
ries through Purchase of Books 


(Payable in equal annual instalments 1938-41, 
unless otherwise noted) 


$198,000 


Illinois State Normal University 
Ball State (Ind.) Teachers College 
Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
Minnesota State Teachers College (St. Cloud) 
New York State College for Teachers (Albany) 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Western Washington College of Education 
Colorado State College of Education 

(Payable $3,000 annually 1939-42) 

Iowa State Teachers College 

(Payable $1,800 annually 1939-44) 


$ 9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 

9,000 


9,000 


Arizona State Teachers College (Tempe) 
Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Indiana State Teachers College (Terre Haute) 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 
Western (Mich.) State Teachers College 
Michigan State Normal College 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
Central Missouri State Teachers College 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney) 
New Jersey State Teachers College and State 
Normal School (Trenton) 

New Jersey State Teachers College (Montclair) 
East (N. C.) Carolina State Teachers College 
East Central (Okla.) State Teachers College 
Tennessee State Teachers College (Johnson 
City) 

Wisconsin State Teachers College (Milwaukee) 


6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 


6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 


6,000 

6,000 


Arkansas State Teachers College (Conway) 3,000 

New York State Normal School (Oneonta) 3,000 

* From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 
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Appalachian State (N. C.) Teachers College $3,000 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College (West 

Chester) 3 >°°° 

Virginia State Teachers College (Farmville) 3,000 

West Liberty (W. Va.) State Teachers College 3,000 

Various Projects and Studies 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 

research $30,000 

(Payable $10,000 annually 1938-41) 

New Zealand Library Association, support 29,700* 

(Payable in varying amounts 1938-43) 

University of Pennsylvania, preliminary study 
of community bibliographic and research 
center in Philadelphia 20,000 

Grants-in-aid for training for negro librarians 12,000 

Advisory groups on academic libraries, expenses 9,000 

Montclair (N. J.) Free Public Library, study of 
public libraries, 2 grants totaling 6,000 


Total for Library Interests 

ADULT EDUCATION 


American Association for Adult Education 
Specific Projects and Studies: 

Exhibit in science and education at New York 

World’s Fair $40,000 

Study program 355°°° 

Study of school buildings and school building 

plans in relation to adult use 5>°°° 

Report on findings of committee on readable 

books 4,000 

Regional conferences on adult education 3,000 

Miscellaneous minor projects 1,000 

Cooperative Projects , etc.: 

Film forums by People’s Institute, United 
Neighborhood Guild, Inc., Brooklyn 8,000 

Publication program of Associates in Negro 

Folk Education 4,000 


* From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 


$106,700 


$697,200 


$ 111,000 
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Experiments by University of New Mexico 
with Spanish speaking population of Taos 
County $4,000 

Support of program of San Francisco School 
of Social Studies 4,000 

Development of source materials for teachers 
at university base, New York University, 

Teachers’ Service Bureau 3,000 

General Interests $93,921 

Council on Foreign Relations, demonstration in 

adult education in foreign affairs $25,000 

Canadian Association for Adult Education, 

2 grants totaling 21,000* 


Administrative expenses, $18,000 

(Payable in varying amounts 1938-41) 
Publication, $3,000 

University of Manitoba, extension work in 


adult education 10,000* 

(Payable $5,000 annually 1938-40) 

University of Western Australia, adult educa¬ 
tion library 10,000* 

Workers’ Educational Association of Canada, 

support 9,000* 

(Payable in varying amounts 1938-41) 

American Philosophical Society, program in 

science and adult education 8,921 

St. Francis Xavier’s College, work of extension 
department 5,000* 

McGill University, extension work in adult 

education 4,000* 

National Council of Y.M.C.A. of Canada, sum¬ 
mer conference at Lake Couchiching, Ont. 1,000* 

Grants in Occupational Education, see page 69 

Total for Adult Education Interests $204,921 


From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 
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THE ARTS 

This section includes grants for museums and related enterprises. 


Art Enterprises $697,150 

University and College Projects: 

Princeton University, creative arts for under¬ 
graduates $75,000 

(Payable $15,000 annually 1939-44) 

Johns Hopkins University, development of arts 

program 69,500 

(Payable in varying amounts 1939-42) 

New York University, program in scholarly art 50,000 
Goucher College, development of arts program 45,000 
(Payable in varying amounts 1939-42) 


Haverford College, development of arts pro¬ 


gram 44 > 5 o° 

(Payable $12,500 in 1938-39; $8,000 annually 1939-43) 

University of Buffalo, cooperative program 

with Buffalo Fine Arts Academy 23,000 

University of Illinois, rotating professorship in 

art 20,000 

(Payable $4,000 annually 1938-43) 

University of Toronto, professorship in fine arts 12,000* 
(Payable in varying amounts 1939-42) 

University of California, art equipment 10,000 

California Graduate School of Design, support 10,000 

Columbia University, School of Architecture, 

work in town planning 10,000 

(Payable in varying amounts 1939-42) 

Harvard University, Graduate School of De¬ 
sign, program in industrial design 10,000 

(Payable $5,000 annually 1939-41) 

Yale University, development of architectural 

education 10,000 

University of Nebraska, art exhibition program 

of extension division 5,000 

(Payable in varying amounts 1938-41) 

Vassar College, archaeological program in Hud¬ 
son River Valley 5,000 

Maryland Institute, grants-in-aid in art 3,600 

(Payable in varying amounts 1939-42) 


* From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 
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Skidmore College, art library $ 3 >°°° 

(Payable $ 1,000 annually 1938-41) 

University of Alberta, emergency grant for 

Banff School of Fine Arts 1,000* 


Various Projects: 

Association of American Colleges, 2 grants 

totaling 87,750 

Program in the arts, $54,000 
(Payable $ 1 8,000 annually 1938-41) 

Professorship for temporary residence at 
4-year liberal arts colleges, $33,750 
(Payable $6,750 annually 1939-44) 

American Council of Learned Societies, 6 grants 

totaling 61,250 

Research and publication in art, $20,000 
Publication of meritorious works by Ameri¬ 
can scholars in fields of humanities, $20,000 
Study of symphonic music in American life, 

$12,750 

Publication of directory of American scholars 
in humanities, $5,000 

Photography of examples of early American 
architecture, $2,000 

Preliminary expenses of organizing Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library, $1,500 

American Institute of Architects, 2 grants 

totaling 55 j°°° 

Educational program, $50,000 
International Congress of Architects, 1939, 

$5,000 

National Gallery of Canada, national art center 30,000* 
(Payable $6,000 annually 1939-44) 

Byzantine Institute, work on mosaics of Mosque 
of Sancta Sophia 12,000 

Institute of International Education, grants-in- 
aid for American students for summer study 
at the Sorbonne 9,000 

* From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 
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American Institute of Graphic Arts, 2 grants 

totaling $8,000 

Work of committee for national observance 
in 1940 of 500th anniversary of invention 
of printing from movable type, $5,000 
Support, $3,000 


Beaux Arts Institute of Design, support 7,500 

Louisville Art Center, art workshop 5 >°°° 

(Payable in varying amounts 1938-41) 

Progressive Education Association, program in 

art for Indians 5 >°°° 

American Federation of Arts, in adjustment of 

final grant made in 1936-37 for support 3>55° 

Sculptors Guild, Inc., traveling exhibition 3,500 

Library of Congress, program in fine arts 3,000 

Arts Teaching Equipment $55,000 

For educational institutions: 

United States $45,000 

British Dominions and Colonies 10,000* 


From these funds, and from funds previously 
appropriated, sets of equipment valued at 
$2,000 each were allocated to the following: 

Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia); 
Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney); 

New Jersey State Teachers College (Mont¬ 
clair); North Texas Agricultural College; 
Peabody College (Tenn.); Spearfish (S. D.) 
Normal School; Western (Mich.) State 
Teachers College. 

Colby Junior College (N. H.); Goddard Jun¬ 
ior College (Vt.); Menlo School and Junior 
College (Calif.); Parsons (Kan.) Junior Col¬ 
lege; Phoenix (Ariz.) Union High School and 
Junior College. 

Denver (Colo.) Public Schools; Hamilton 
(Mont.) High School; Jackson (Mich.) Pub¬ 
lic Schools; Kearny (N. J.) High School; St. 

Louis County (Minn.) Board of Education; 
Westminster School (Conn.). 

*From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 
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Baltimore (Md.) Museum of Art; Duluth 
(Minn.) Public Library; Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Art Gallery; St. Louis (Mo.) City 
Art Museum; Savannah (Ga.) Public Library. 

Alma College (Can.)*; Auckland (N. Z.) 

Training College*; Geelong Church of Eng¬ 
land Grammar School (Aus.)*; Pietermaritz¬ 
burg (S. A.) Girls' High School*; Welling¬ 
ton (N. Z.) Training College.* 

Prince Edward Island Libraries*; Public 
Library of New South Wales, Sydney, Aus.* 

Sets were also allocated to the following, on a 
cooperative basis: 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute; Franklin and 
Marshall College; Tulane University. 

Museum Enterprises 

Museum of Modern Art, support $75,000 

New York Museum of Science and Industry, 

support, 3 grants totaling 52,625 

American Museum of Health, studies in field of 

health education 30,000 

American Museum of Natural History, support 25,000 
San Francisco Museum of Art, Indian exhibi¬ 
tion at Golden Gate International Exposition 13,800 
American Association of Museums, grants-in- 
aid for foreign travel and study by museum 
workers 12,000 

Grants-in-aid for museum workers or art teach¬ 
ers in the New York region, for special 
training 6,000 

Allocations from funds previously appro¬ 
priated for this purpose were made to the 
following: New York University, $2,390; 

Columbia University, $1,012.50 

Music Enterprises 

Peabody Institute, cooperative program in 

music with Baltimore schools $44,000 

(Payable in varying amounts 1939-42) 

Yale University, music program 20,000 

(Payable $4,000 annually 1938-43) 

* From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 


1214,425 


120,750 
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Baltimore Department of Education, grants-in- 


aid in music for talented pupils and for teach¬ 
ers in training and in service $10,000 

(Payable in varying amounts 1939-42) 

Columbia (S. C.) Music Festival Association, 
support 10,000 

University of Kentucky, community music 

study 10,000 

University of Maine, music development 6,500 

Colby College, music program in neighboring 
secondary schools 6,000 

(Payable $2,000 annually 1938-41) 

American Musicological Society, international 

meeting of musicologists, 1939 5,000 

Oratorio Society, support 5,000 

National Orchestral Association, support 2,750 

Pan American Union, concerts in Latin Ameri¬ 
can music I )5°° 

Music Study Material $70,000 

For educational institutions: 

United States $50,000 

British Dominions and Colonies 10,000* 


From these funds, and from funds previously 
appropriated, sets of equipment valued at 
$2,250 each were allocated to the following: 

Allegheny College; Baylor University; Cath¬ 
olic University of America; Davidson Col¬ 
lege; University of Detroit; Franklin and 
Marshall College; University of Georgia; 
University of Idaho; Kenyon College; Luther 
College; McGill University*; Michigan 
College of Mining and Technology; Missis¬ 
sippi State College for Women; Montana 
State University; College of the Pacific; 

Ripon College; Tulane University; Vander¬ 
bilt University; West Virginia State College. 

Ball State (Ind.) Teachers College; Illinois 
State Normal University; North Texas State 
Teachers College; Prairie View (Tex.) State 
Normal and Industrial College. 

* From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 
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Sets of equipment valued at $1,325 each were 
also allocated to the following: 

Augustana College (S. D.); Coe College; 
Georgia State Woman’s College; Hamline 
University; Hiram College; College of Idaho; 
Incarnate Word College; Indiana Univer¬ 
sity; University of Kansas; Mills College; 
Morningside College; University of Ne¬ 
braska; Northland College; Washington and 
Lee University; Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College. 

Arkansas State Agricultural and Mechanical 
College; Bethel Woman’s College (Ky.); 
Blackburn College (Ill.); Edinburg (Tex.) 
Junior College; Eastern New Mexico Junior 
College; Green Mountain Junior College 
(Vt.); University of Idaho (Southern 
Branch); John Tarleton Agricultural Col¬ 
lege (Tex.); Little Rock (Ark.) Junior Col¬ 
lege; Mars Hill (N. C.) College; Northern 
Montana College; Textile Industrial Insti¬ 
tute (S. C.). 

Albany Academy (N. Y.); Blair Academy 
(N. J.); John Burroughs School (Mo.); 
Carlsbad (N. M.) Municipal Schools; Char¬ 
lotte (N. C.) City Schools; Cranbrook School 
(Mich.); Culver Military Academy (Ind.); 
Francis W. Parker School (Ill.); Gould 
Academy (Me.); Indianapolis (Ind.) Public 
Schools; Metairie Park Country Day School 
(La.); National Cathedral Foundation 
(D. C.); Northrop Collegiate School (Minn.); 
Pine Mountain Settlement School (Ky.); 
Putney School (Vt.); Rochester (N. Y.) 
Monroe High School; San Jose (Calif.) Pub¬ 
lic Schools; White Deer (Texas) Indepen¬ 
dent School District. 

Civic Federation of Dallas (Tex.); Denver 
(Colo.) Public Library; Museum of New 
Mexico (Santa Fe); Silver Bay Association 
(N. Y.); Winchenden (Mass.) Beals Me¬ 
morial Library. 
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Charters Towers (Aus.) State High and In¬ 
termediate School*; Christchurch (N. Z.) 

Teachers’ Training College*; Collegiate 
School of St. Peter (Aus.)*; Edmonton 
(Alta.) Strathcona Composite High School*; 

Feilding (N. Z.) Agricultural High School*; 
Johannesburg (S. A.) Parktown High School 
for Girls*; Newfoundland Memorial Uni¬ 
versity College*; Provincial Institute of 
Technology and Art (Alta.)*; Queensland 
Agricultural High School and College (Aus.)*; 

Rangiora (N. Z.) District High School*; 
Riverbend School for Girls (Man.)*; Scotch 
College (Aus.)*; Selborne School (S. A.)* 

Sets were also allocated to the following, on 
a cooperative basis: 

Bryn Mawr College; Scripps College. 

Partial sets were allocated to the following: 

Brooklyn Museum; International Y.M.C.A. 

College; Los Angeles (Calif.) Public Li¬ 
brary; Pretoria (S. A.) High School for 
Girls*; Wadsworth Atheneum (Conn.); 

Watkins Institute (Tenn.). 

Supplementary material for educational insti¬ 
tutions in the United States $ 10,000 

From this amount the sum of $350 was allo¬ 
cated to each of the following institutions, 
which received music sets prior to 1936, to 
supplement their sets through the purchase 
of records: 

Brown University; University of Connecti¬ 
cut; Dartmouth College; Earlham College; 

Goucher College; Hollins College; Univer¬ 
sity of Louisville; Massachusetts State Col¬ 
lege; Pennsylvania State University; Reed 
College; St. Lawrence University; St. Olaf 
College; Sweet Briar College; Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity; College of Wooster. 

*From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 
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Sets of scores and books, valued at $275 each, 
were allocated to each of the following to 
supplement junior music sets: 

Beaver Country Day School (Mass.); Gov¬ 
ernor Dummer Academy (Mass.); Lawrence- 
ville School (N. J.); Pomfret School (Conn.); 

Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Art. 

Total for the Arts $1,157,325 


RESEARCH, STUDIES, AND PUBLICATIONS 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advance¬ 
ment of Teaching $173,050 

Establishment and development of teacher 
testing program, under direction of Commit¬ 
tee on Measurement and Guidance of Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education $75,000 

(Payable in varying amounts 1938-41) 

Division of Educational Enquiry: operation, 

$18,700; administration of testing studies, 

$10,000 28,700 

Graduate examination project in cooperating 
institutions of higher education, 2 grants 
totaling 24,000 

Comparative study of the examination problem 
in education, 2 grants totaling 21,000 

Studies in modern language, conducted by 
American Council on Education 6,850 

Development of program in mental hygiene and 
education 5,500 

Study of education in State of Pennsylvania 4,000 

Study of scholarship aids, etc., in Great Britain 2,500 
Work of committee cooperating with Board of 
Examiners, Board of Education of City of 
New York 2,000 

Research in genetics as it relates to intelli¬ 
gence, University of Iowa 2,000 

Publication and distribution of study of char¬ 
ters of philanthropies 1,500 
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Carnegie Institution of Washington $79,000 

High pressure studies at Geophysical Labora¬ 
tory $9,000 

Studies of cosmic rays 8,000 

Prolactic research 7,000 

Studies on polyploidy # 7,000 

Demonstration in preservation and restoration 

in St. Augustine, Fla. 5 > 5 °° 

Research in genetics 5 > 5 °° 

Mayan research at Copan, Honduras 5,000 

Preliminary investigations of viruses in relation 

to cell growth 5,000 

Studies as to origin and evolution of man as 
it may be recorded in Himalayan region of 
Asia _ 3 > 5 °° 

Preparation of new edition of archaeological 
map of Maya Area, under direction of Tulane 
University . # 3 > 5 °° 

Study of animal population in America, in co¬ 
operation with Oxford University Bureau of 
Animal Population 33°°° 

(Payable $ 1,000 annually I 939 ~ 4 2 ) 

Research in gynecology 3 > 000 

Investigation on leukemia 3 >°°° 

Research in relation of food to longevity, 

Columbia University . 3 >°°° 

Spectrographic studies in region of ultra violet 3 > 000 

Research on earthquake problems at Montser¬ 
rat, B. W. I. b 2,000 

Genetical studies of natural populations. . 2,000 

Astronomical studies, University of Virginia 1,000 

Universities and Colleges 295,300 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

2 grants totaling . $85,000 

To establish center of mechanical analysis, 

$45,000 

(Payable in varying amounts 1938-40) 

Fundamental research in aerodynamics, 

$40,000 

(Payable in varying amounts 1938-41) 

Yale University, 3 grants totaling 82,000 

Division of General Studies, grants-in-aid, 

$50,000 

(Payable in varying amounts 1939-4 2 ) 
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School of Medicine, program of clinic of child 
development, $30,000 
(Payable $ 10,000 annually 1938-41) 

Testing program in secondary education, 

$2,000 

Harvard University, 3 grants totaling $ 57 > 5 °° 

Criminologic studies, $50,000 
(Payable $ 10,000 annually 1938-43) 

Harvard-Columbus expedition, $5,000 
Research in velocity of light, $2,500 

Stanford University, follow-up of study of 

gifted children 20,000 

(Payable $10,000 annually 1938-40) 

Columbia University, 2 grants totaling 14,5 00 

Institute of Educational Research, Teachers 
College, study of young workers in metro¬ 
politan area, $10,000 
Population studies, $4,500 


Institute for Advanced Study, grants-in-aid 11,300 
Queen’s University, scientific research 9,000* 

California Institute of Technology, equipment 

in connection with cosmic rays studies 7,000 

University of Toronto, support of Institute of 
Child Study 5,000* 

Trinity College, program in linguistics 4,000 

(Payable $ 2,000 annually 1939-41) 

Various Agencies $564,800 


National Research Council, 7 grants totaling $106,300 
Projects in field of scientific aids to learning, 

4 grants totaling $73,800 
Studies in visual fatigue, under direction ot 
Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, 

$20,000 

Support of Committee on Scientific Aids to 
Learning, $5,000 

Support of Pacific Science Conference, 1939, 

$7,500 

New Zealand Council for Educational Re¬ 
search, research and general expenses 87,500* 

(Payable $17,500 annually 1938-43) 

American Mathematical Society, to establish 
in United States an international journal of 
mathematics 60,000 

* From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 
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Brookings Institution, research $50,000 

American Law Institute, support 40,000 

Society for the Advancement of Education, 

continuation of School and Society 30,000 

National Bureau of Economic Research, 

2 grants totaling 25,000 

Research, $17,500 
Support, $7,500 

Research Council on the Problems of Alcohol, 

preliminary survey 25,000 

American Bar Association, editorial and pub¬ 
lication program of Committee on the Bill of 
Rights 24,000 

(Payable $8,000 annually 1938-41) 

Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, 

Mass., emergency support 20,000 

National Academy of Sciences, survey regard¬ 
ing national science fund 15,000 

New York Law Society, support 15,000 

American Foundation for the Blind, 2 grants 

totaling 12,000 

Research on talking books as medium of edu¬ 
cation for blind children, $10,000 
Bibliography on work for blind, $2,000 
Canadian Council for Educational Research, 

research and administrative expenses 10,000* 

(Payable $5,000 annually 1938-40) 

Community Service Society, research in prob¬ 
lems of youth 10,000 

American Council on Education, handbooks on 

higher education 6,500 

Zoological Society of London, publication of 

the Nomenclator Zoologicus 6,000* 

American Documentation Institute, support 5,000 

American Neurological Association, research on 

heredity of mental diseases 3>°°° 

Association of American Colleges, study of So¬ 
cial Security Act 3 >°°° 

British Columbia, Department of Education, 
experimental program of radio in education 
in schools 3,000* 

Long Island Biological Association, support 3 >°°° 

* From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 
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Milbank Memorial Fund, preliminary study of 
personal and social factors affecting repro¬ 
duction $3)000 

American Handicraft Council, study of Amer¬ 
ican handicrafts and markets, etc. 2,500 

Dental Research, etc. 

University of Rochester, Medical School, train¬ 
ing dental fellows $22,500 

University of Illinois, College of Dentistry, fel¬ 
lowships in research, and technical assistants 
and supplies 7,000 

University of Minnesota, School of Dentistry, 

fellowships in research 6,000 

Washington University, School of Dentistry, 

fellowships in research 6,000 

University of California, College of Dentistry, 

fellowships in research 4,000 

University of Louisville, College of Dentistry, 

fellowships in research 4,000 

University of Pennsylvania, School of Dentis¬ 


try, fellowships in research 4,000 

Various Projects 

Comprehensive study of the negro in America, 

2 grants totaling $55,000 

Grants-in-aid for economic research by selected 

individuals 15,000 

Grant-in-aid for study of motion picture indus¬ 
try i 3 )Ooo 

Grant-in-aid for research in insulin 5,000 


Total for Research, Studies, and Pub¬ 
lications 


GENERAL 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
support of educational program 
Church Peace Union, support of educational 
program 


$ 53 > 5 °° 


88,000 


^ i » 2 53 » 6 5 ° 

$ 100,000 

20,000 
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Universities, Colleges and Schools $560,000 

Reed College, development fund $75,000 

University of Rochester, curriculum revision in 

college of arts and science 75,000 

(Payable in varying amounts I939“43) 

Wesleyan University, support 753°°° 

Bennington College, 2 grants totaling 50,000 

Purchase of scholarly equipment, $25,000 
General purposes, $25,000 
Tuskegee Institute, course in commercial die¬ 
tetics 50,000 

(Payable in varying amounts 1938-41) 

Hollins College, endowment 35 > 000 

College of Puget Sound, development fund 3 5,<ooo 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, endow¬ 
ment 35,000 

George Williams College, support 25,000 

Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, support 25,000 
South African Native College, emergency grant 25,000* 

University of Buffalo, development of poetry 

collection 17,000 

University of North Carolina, development of 

Southern historical collection i 5 j°°° 

(Payable $5,000 annually 1938-41) 

Adams College (South Africa), support of pro¬ 
gram of educating sons of chiefs 7>5°°* 


(Payable $2,500 annually 1939-42) 

Beaver Country Day School, support 735°° 

Brown University, development of work in 

mathematics 6,000 

(Payable $2,000 annually 1938-41) 

Barnard College, Columbia University, scholar¬ 
ship fund 2,000 

Occupational Education 60,600 

American Association for Adult Education, 

2 grants totaling $45,600 

Support of National Occupational Confer¬ 
ence, $40,000 

Support of follow-up of occupational educa¬ 
tion tour for school superintendents, $5,600 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 

support of magazine, Occupations 15,000 

♦From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 
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General Agencies ?538,030 

Institute of International Education, 2 grants 

totaling $345,000 

Support, $300,000 

(Payable $60,000 annually 1939-44) 

American University Unions, $45,000 

(Payable $15,000 annually 1939-42) 

Central Training Institute at Trinidad, 
establishment 60,000* 

(Additional funds to be secured from other sources) 

International Statistical Institute, expenses of 

international conference, 1940 15,000 

National Conference of Judicial Councils, sup¬ 
port of program 12,500 

National Peace Conference, support 12,500 

British West Indies, expenses of two educa¬ 
tional inspectors 11,730* 

Institute of Pacific Relations, American Coun¬ 
cil, support 10,000 

National Council for Mothers and Babies, sup¬ 
port 10,000 

American National Committee on Intellectual 
Cooperation of the League of Nations, ex¬ 
penses of the Committee 7,000 

Jesuit Seismological Association, equipment 7,000 

American Friends Service Committee, support 
of academic conferences on international re¬ 
lations 5,000 

Conference on the Problems of the North 
American Indian, support 5,000* 

National Committee on Maternal Health, ad¬ 
ministrative expenses 5,000 

Trust for the Tree of Light, endowment 5,000 

Franklin Institute, traveling air show 4,800 

American Mathematical Society, support of 

International Congress of Mathematics, 1940 4,500 

National Urban League, support 4,500 

American Association for the Advancement of 

Science, support of educational program 4,000 

American Geophysical Union, Seventh Tri¬ 
ennial Assembly of International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics, 1939 3,000 

*From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 
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National Conference of Social Work, support of 

program $ 2 ,$oo 

Children's Village, educational program 1,500 

National Information Bureau, support i j5°° 

Rhode Island Institute for Counseling and Per¬ 
sonnel Service, expenses of promotion and 


supervision 

1,000 


Various 


$254,400 

Exchange of visits between United States and 
British Dominions and Colonies, or within 
British Empire, 2 grants totaling 

$65,000* 


Grants-in-aid: 

United States 

137,ooo 


British Dominions and Colonies 

10,000* 


Development of programs of Corporation, in¬ 
cidental allotments: 

United States, 2 grants totaling 

32,400 


British Dominions and Colonies 

10,000* 


Total for General Interests 


?i, 533 >° 3 ° 

Total Appropriations 


$4,846,126 


RECAPITULATION 


Library Interests 

$697,200 

Adult Education 

204,921 

The Arts 

Li 57 > 3 2 5 

Research, Studies, and Publication 

1,253,650 

General 

1.533.030 

Total Grants 

$4,846,126 

From Main Endowment Fund 

$ 4 , 345 > 6 9 6 

From British Dominions and Colonies Fund 

* From British Dominions and Colonies Fund. 

500,430* 
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CORPORATION MEETINGS 

During the fiscal year, meetings of the Board of Trustees were 
held October 27, November 15,193 8, and January 19, March 16, 
April 20, 1939. 

Meetings of the Executive Committee were held November 3, 
December 8, 1938, and January 5, February 3, March 7, 
March 16, April 6, May 23, September 28, 1939. 

Meetings of the Finance Committee were held October 3, 
November 1, December 5, 1938, and January 3, February 2, 
March 7, April 4, April 14, April 21, May 2, June 6, July 11, 
September 13, September 21, 1939. 

PROPOSALS CONSIDERED, 1938-39 
During the fiscal year, 1,635 proposals were considered by the 
Corporation. Of these, 280 received favorable consideration, 
1,191 were declined, 105 were carried over for consideration in 
1 939-4° or later, 5 were referred to other organizations, 13 were 
withdrawn, 40 were removed from the active list. 

Of the 1,191 proposals declined, 180 were for public libraries 
or church organs, 80 were for personal and scholarship aid, 517 
were outside the fields of Corporation activity, 189 received 
adverse recommendations from the Corporation's advisers, 158 
apparently lacked significance beyond meeting the immediate 
needs of the proposer, 48 were outside the limits of the Corpora¬ 
tion Charter, and 19 were for renewals of grants previously 
made by the Corporation without intention of continuation. 

Below is a comparison of the number of proposals considered 
yearly, covering the period 1934 to 1939. 



Proposals 


Unfavorable 

Carried 

Year 

considered 

Grants 

consideration 

over 

1934-35 

2,090 

275 

i, I 72 

964 

618 

1935-36 

1.675 

251 

405 

1936-37 

1.639 

291 

895 

4i3 

1937-38 

1.329 

224 

910 

152 

1938-39 

1.635 

280 

I , l 9i 

I°S 
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In addition to the above proposals, 125 art and music sets 
were allocated, 528 requests for this material were declined or 
removed from the active list, and 423 requests are carried for¬ 
ward for future consideration; 201 allocations were made from 
discretionary funds, including grants-in-aid and visitors’ grants. 
There are carried forward 123 requests for grants-in-aid and 
119 requests for visitors’ grants. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC AIDS TO LEARNING 

The present membership of the Committee on Scientific Aids 
to Learning is as follows: President James B. Conant of Har¬ 
vard University, Chairman; Dr. Vannevar Bush, President of 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington; Dr. Ross G. Harri¬ 
son, Chairman of the National Research Council; Dr. Frank B. 
Jewett of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company; 
Professor Ben D. Wood of Columbia University; and Mr. 
Bethuel M. Webster of the firm of Webster & Garside. Dr. 
Irvin Stewart is its Director. 

Among major problems to which the Committee has this year 
given attention is the possible extension to the classroom of the 
use of sound slide films. This type of film recommends itself to 
educational budgets both because of its relatively low cost and 
because its commercial production appears likely to attract 
private capital. At the same time a survey of motion picture 
equipment designed for school use has been carried on. 

Much of the early work in microphotography has been done 
by commercial firms, and the use of roll film, developed in the 
motion picture industry, has predominated. The Committee 
is now investigating the possibility that flat film is better 
adapted to the needs of scholars doing intensive work. It has 
also foreseen the possibility that the scholar will in some in¬ 
stances have to do his own photography and is preparing a 
manual for the guidance of the non-professional photographer. 
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Consideration is likewise being given to the economic problems 
of microphotography; in this connection surveys are being made 
in two fields to determine the volume and kind of research 
materials of sufficient interest to justify the expectation that 
the cost of microfilming can be offset by sales, but of such spe¬ 
cialized nature as not to warrant printing. 

Radio is, of course, claiming the attention of many organi¬ 
zations interested in education, but the Committee has found 
a useful task in studying the advantages that may inhere in 
local as against national broadcasting. The results of experi¬ 
ments with local broadcasts in six cities have been published, 
and some consideration has been given to the potentialities of 
the publicly owned broadcasting unit functioning as an integral 
part of the local school system. 

The Committee is also endeavoring to assist school adminis¬ 
trators in the selection of sound reproducing equipment best 
adapted to classroom use. 

In order to accumulate information on the usefulness of re¬ 
corded sound as a teaching aid, the Committee has cooperated 
in the production of records to be used in the teaching of science 
and art appreciation. Altogether 288 classes, located in four¬ 
teen states, have participated in an experiment involving the 
use of such records. While it is too early to gauge the results 
of this experiment, the response of both teachers and pupils has 
been enthusiastic. 

The Committee continues to interest itself in the develop¬ 
ment of mechanical aids to analysis of quantitative data and 
is taking increasing advantage of the opportunity to work with 
the center of analysis recently established at the Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology. 
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AUDIT OF EXPERIENCE 

The studies of Corporation activity over a period of years in 
particular fields, prepared chiefly by the Secretary and issued 
under the title The Review Series, and forming a part of the 
Audit of Experience authorized by the Trustees in 1930, now 
extend through twenty-nine numbers as shown below. 

Number Short Title 

1. The Out-Patient Dispensary and Diagnostic Clinic, Johns Hopkins 
University Hospital. 1930. 10 p. 

2. Revolving Publication Funds. 1930. 14 p. 

3. Grants in Music. 1931. 19 p. 

4. Research in Biological and Physical Sciences. 1932. 18 p. 

5. Grants in Education. 1932. 29 p. (Keppel) 

6. Grants in Adult Education. 1932. 32 p. (Cartwright) 

7. The Food Research Institute of Stanford University. 1932. 25 p. 

8. Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. 1932. 36 p. 

9. The New York Academy of Medicine. 1932. 16 p. 

10. Fifty-Two Recipients Sharing in a Distribution of One Hundred 
Million Dollars. 1933. up. 

11. The Special Fund. 1933. 14 p. 

12. Grants to Colleges and Universities in the U. S. 1933. 15 p. 

13. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 1933. 35 P* 

14. Grants in the Arts. 1933. 32 p. (Keppel and Lester) 

15. The Maritime Provinces of Canada, etc. 1934. 34 p. 

16. Carnegie Institution of Washington. 1934. 34 P* 

17. Visitors, Grants-in-Aid, Scholarships, etc., 1921-34. 1934. 67 p. 

18. Professors’Pensions, Insurance, and Annuities. 1935* 45 P* 

19. Library Interests. 1935. 41 p. 

20. The British Dominions and Colonies. 1935* 39 P* 

21. The Church Peace Union. 1936. 21 p. 

22. The Corporation: A Digest of Its Financial Record. 1936. 34 p. 

23. Scholarly Publication Grants. 1937. 15 p. 

24. Arts Teaching Equipment. 1937. 38 p. 

25. Junior College Libraries. 1937. 24 p. 

26. Visitors’ Grants and Grants-in-Aid, 1934-37. 1937. 26 p. 

27. The Corporation and The Jeanes Teacher. 1938. 21 p. 

28. The Individual and His Work. 1938. 73 p. 

29. The Corporation and Operating Agencies. 1939* 21 p. 
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NOTABLE GIFTS 

During the year the press has reported the gift of the S. H. 
Kress collection to the National Gallery of Art, and of the bal¬ 
ance of the Charles F. McKim bequest ($400,000) to the Amer¬ 
ican Academy in Rome. Gifts aggregating more than $600,000 
have been received by the Albright Art Gallery, the Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, and the Rochester Memorial Art 
Gallery. Dumbarton Oaks, a beautiful estate in Georgetown, 
D. C., with a distinguished collection of works of art, has been 
made available as a center of art study and research by Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss. 

Harvard University reports gifts of $4,128,686 for the last 
fiscal year, and it is a sign of the times that a state university, 
California, has received approximately $1,500,000 from private 
sources during the same period. According to press reports, 
Yale University will ultimately receive from gifts reported or 
released during the year some $4,500,000. The H. W. Putnam 
Estate, estimated at $8,000,000, now subject to life interests, is 
eventually to be divided among Harvard, Yale, and Princeton 
Universities. 

Gifts to public libraries aggregate more than $4,000,000, and 
a bequest of $4,000,000 has been made for hospital purposes in 
Texas. Other gifts of $1,000,000 or more include the following: 

By Samuel C. Dobbs, Sr., to Emory University 
By Daniel Hedges Brown to the University of Chicago 
By bequest of Victor Morawetz to the Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity Medical School and Hospital 
By W. C. Hogg to the University of Texas 
By bequest of J. W. Van Dyke for the education of deserv¬ 
ing students 

A substantial addition to the capital funds of the Josiah 
Macy, Jr., Foundation has been made by the donor, Mrs. Walter 
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G. Ladd, Mr. Macy’s daughter. The Dazian Foundation for 
Medical Research has been created by the will of the late Henry 
Dazian, with a bequest of $1,325,288, the income of which is to 
be used in support of post-graduate research in medicine. 

As evidence of the growing recognition on the part of founda¬ 
tion trustees of the public character of their responsibilities, it 
should be noted that, of the thirty-three American foundations 
having capital assets of $4,000,000 or more, twenty-one now 
publish periodic reports; and that all of the remaining twelve 
supplied the Raymond Rich Associates with detailed informa¬ 
tion concerning their operations for inclusion in the recently 
published American Foundations and Their Fields . 
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USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 

The influence of the Corporation in bringing useful publications 
into being is often indirect. It is difficult to make a complete 
list for any one fiscal year. The books listed below, selected 
from those issued during the past year, may be regarded as 
typical of those in which the Corporation has had a part. The 
list does not contain the titles of books issued directly or 
indirectly through Corporation grants to such agencies as the 
Brookings Institution, the National Bureau of Economic Re¬ 
search, the Food Research Institute of Stanford University, 
or the Carnegie Institution of Washington, all of which regu¬ 
larly issue lists of their publications. 

Copies of the publications may be purchased from the 
agencies or publishers as indicated: 

American Association for Adult Education 

Studies in the Social Significance of Adult Education in the 

United States: 

Everyman’s Drama 

A study of the noncommercial theatre in the United States. Jean 
Carter and Jess Ogden. No. 12. 1938. 136 p. 

Rural America Reads 

A Study of Rural Library Service. Marion Humble. No. 13. 

1938. 101 p. 

The Museum and Popular Culture 
T. R. Adam. No. 14. 1939. 177 p. 

Educating for Health 

A study of programs for adults. Frank Ernest Hill. No. 15. 

1939. 224 p. _ 


The People's Library Series . Publishedfor the Association by 
Macmillan: 

Let Me Think 

H. A. Overstreet. No. 1. 1939. 107 p. 

Which Way America? 

Communism—Fascism—Democracy. Lyman Bryson. No 2. 
1939. n 4 p. 
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Here Comes Labor 

Chester M. Wright. No. 3. 1939. 123 p. 

They Worked for a Better World 

Allan Seager. Illustrated by Theodore Haupt. No. 4. 1939* 124 p. 
Who Are These Americans? 

Paul B. Sears. No. 5. 1939. 116 p. 

The Attractive Home 

A Book of Good Ideas and Simple Rules for the Homemaker. 
Lydia Powel. Illustrated by Norman Reeves. No. 6. 1939. 122 p. 


Forum Planning Handbook 

How to organize school-administered forums. Prepared for study 
and discussion. For planning groups of educators and civic lead¬ 
ers. John W. Studebaker and Chester S. Williams Published 
by the American Association for Adult Education, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Dept, of the Interior, Office of Education, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 1939. 71 p. 


Australian Council for Educational Research 
Educational Research Series . Melbourne University Press in 
association with Oxford University Press: 

The Establishment of a National System of Education in New 
South Wales 

C. C. Linz. No. 51. 1938. 83 p. 

The Relative Efficiency of Part and Whole Methods of 
Presentation in the Development of Concepts 
Margaret M. Griffiths. No. 52. 1938. 92 p. 

The Nature of Mathematical Thinking 

F. W. Mitchell. No. 53. 1938. 130 p. 

The Standardization of Intelligence Tests in Australia 

G. A. McIntyre. No. 54. 1938. 82 p. 

Victoria's First Public Educationist 

Edward Sweetman. No. 55. 1939- 12 3 P- 

Brave Young Singers 

An anthology of child verse compiled from the work of pupils of 
the correspondence classes of Western Australia. Edited by 
J. A. Miles. 1938. 88 p. 
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Education for Complete Living: The Challenge of Today. 

The proceedings of the New Education Fellowship Conference 
held in Australia August i to September 20, 1937. Edited by 
K. S. Cunningham, assisted by W. C. Radford. With an intro¬ 
duction by Frank Tate. 1938. 682 p. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Research in Canadian-American Relations: 

Canadian-American Relations, 1849-1874 

Lester Burrell Shippee. Yale University Press. 1939. 514 p. 
The North American Assault on the Canadian Forest 

A history of the lumber trade between Canada and the United 
States. A. R. M. Lower. With studies of the Forest Industries 
of British Columbia, by W. A. Carrothers, and of the Forest 
Industries in the Maritime Provinces, by S. A. Saunders. Ryer- 
son Press. 1938. 377 p. 

Reciprocity, 1911 

A study in Canadian-American relations. L. Ethan Ellis. Yale 
University Press. 1939. 207 p. 


Conference on Educational Problems in Canadian-American 
Relations 

Held at the University of Maine, Orono, Me., June 21-23, 1938, 
under the joint auspices of the University of Maine and the Car¬ 
negie Endowment for International Peace. Proceedings edited 
by Rising Lake Morrow. University of Maine Press. 1939. 248 p. 


University of Chicago 

Studies in Library Science. Published by the University of 
Chicago Press: 

A Comparative Study of Cataloging Rules Based on the Anglo- 
American Code of 1908 

With comments on the rules and on the prospects for a further 
extension of international agreement and cooperation. J. C. M. 
Hanson. 1939. 144 p. 
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Current Issues in Library Administration 

Papers presented before the library institute at the University 
of Chicago, August 1-12, 1938. Edited with an Introduction by 
Carleton B. Joeckel. 1939. 392 p. 

Investigating Library Problems 
Douglas Waples. 1939. n6p. 

Libraries and Readers in the State of New York 

The State’s administration of public and school libraries with ref¬ 
erence to the educational values of library services. Douglas 
Waples and Leon Carnovsky. 1939. 160 p. 

Library Trends 

Papers presented before the library institute at the University of 
Chicago, August 3-15, 1936. Edited with an Introduction by 
Louis R. Wilson. 1937. 388 p. 

The Medieval Library 

James Westfall Thompson. 1939* 682 p. 

A Pamphlet about Pamphlets 
Lester Condit. 1939. 104 p. 

The Role of the Library in Adult Education 

Papers presented before the library institute at the University of 
Chicago, August 2-13, 1937. Edited with an Introduction by 
Louis R. Wilson. 1937. 321 p. 


New Zealand Council for Educational Research 
Educational Research Series: 

Types of Administration 

With particular reference to the educational systems of New Zea¬ 
land & Australia. I. L. Kandel. No. 7. 1938. 93 p. 

An Experiment in Self-Government 
L. J. Wild. No. 8. 1938. 92 p. 

The School Looks at Life 

An experiment in social education. J. E. Strachan. No. 9. 1938. 
117 p. 

Entrance to the University 

W. Thomas, C. E. Beeby, M. H. Oram. No. 10. 1939. 191 p. 

Studies in Education: 

Science and the Community 

Alexander Findlay. No. 4. 1938. 18 p. 
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South African Council for Educational and Social Research 
Research Series: 

Learning Ability of the South African Native Compared with 

THAT OF THE EUROPEAN 

J. A. Jansen Van Rensburg. No. 5. 1938. 43 p. 

Educational and Social Research in South Africa 

E. G. Malherbe. Part I: Address on Social Research in South 
Africa. Part II: Report on work of South African Council for 
Educational and Social Research, 1934-38. No. 6. 1939. 89 p. 

An Individual Scale of General Intelligence for South Africa 
M. Laurence Fick. No. 7. 1939. 51 p. 

The Educability of the South African Native 
M. Laurence Fick. No. 8. 1939. 56 p. 

The Native Standard VI Pupil 

A socio-educational survey of standard VI pupils in native schools 
in the Union of South Africa, 1935. P. A. W. Cook. No. 10. 
1939 - 123 p. 


South African Visitors' Grants Committee 
Reports: 

Traffic Control and Motor Vehicle Legislation and Licensing 
F. W. Norman. No. 24. 1936. 40 p. 

Race Psychology in Hawaii with Special Reference to Clinical 
Methods 

Oswald F. Black. No. 26. 1936. 34 p. 

Public Health Control 

Of milk and other food supplies, combined with the problems of 
housing and slums elimination. Duncan L. Ferguson. No. 27. 

m 6 - 37 p- 

The Scope and Functions of the Public Library in Modern 
Democratic Communities 

With particular reference to the position at Cape Town. Ian M. 
Murray. No. 28. 1937. 51 p. 
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Hospital Planning, Management and Organization 
Lewis S. Robertson. No. 29. 1936. 31 p. 

Torch Bearers in Darkest America 

A study of Jeanes supervision in some southern states of the 
United States of America. Abe J. B. Desmore. No. 30. 1937. 
3 ° P- 


VARIOUS 

American Librarianship from a European Angle 

An attempt at an evaluation of policies and activities. Wilhelm 
Munthe, Director, University Library, Oslo. American Library 
Association. 1939. 191 p. 

An African Survey 

A study of problems arising in Africa south of the Sahara. Lord 
Hailey, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E. Issued by the Committee of the 
African Research Survey under the auspices of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of International Affairs. Oxford University Press. 1938. 

1837 p- 

An Historical and Ethnological Survey of the Cuna Indians 
Erland Nordenskiold. Comparative Ethnographical Studies, 10. 
Arranged and edited from the posthumous manuscript and notes, 
and original Indian documents at the Gothenburg Ethnographi¬ 
cal Museum, by Henry Wassen. Goteborgs Museum, Etnografiska 
Avdelningen, Goteborg, Sweden. 1938. 686 p. xv plates. 

The Athenian Tribute Lists 

Benjamin Dean Meritt, H. T. Wade-Gery and Malcolm Francis 
McGregor. Vol. I. Published for the American School of Clas¬ 
sical Studies at Athens. Harvard University Press. 1939. 605 p. 
25 plates. 

The Bantu Tribes of South Africa 

Reproductions of photographic studies. A. M. Duggan-Cronin. 
Vol. Ill, Section 1, Plates i-xl. The Nguni, by N. J. Van 
Warmelo. The Ciskei and Southern Transkei Tribes, by 
W. G. Bennie. Bibliography by I. Schapera and W. G. Bennie. 
Cambridge University Press. Deighton, Bell & Co., Kimberley, 
S. A. Alexander McGregor Memorial Museum. 1939. 
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British Commonwealth Relations Conference, 1938, General 
Report on the Discussions 

H. V. Hodson. Also Reports on Commissions I-IV. Australian 
Institute of International Affairs. 1938. 19 p, Mim. 
Broadcast Receivers and Phonographs for Classroom Use 

Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, National Research 
Council. 1939. 95 p. 

Catalogue of Palm Leaf Manuscripts in the Library of the 
Colombo Museum 

Vol. I. Memoirs of the Columbo Museum. Series A. No. 4. 
Edited by the Director, Colombo Museum, W. A. de Silva. Ceylon 
Government Press, Colombo. 1938. 412 p. 6 plates. 
Charters of Philanthropies 

A study of the charters of twenty-nine American philanthropic 
foundations. Edward C. Elliott and M. M. Chambers. Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, in cooperation 
with Purdue University. 1939. 744 p. 

Child Psychology 

An annotated bibliography. Floyd Hardin, Eulalia Dougherty 
Chapman, and Letha Belle Hill. Bibliographical Center for Re¬ 
search, Denver. 1938. 

College and University Library Buildings 

Edna Ruth Hanley. American Library Association. 1939. 152 p. 
Conference on Examinations, III 

International Examinations Inquiry, 1938. Under the auspices 
of The Carnegie Corporation, The Carnegie Foundation, The 
International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, at the Hotel Royal, Dinard, France, September 16-19, 
1938. Conference Organized and Proceedings Edited by Paul 
Monroe, Director of the International Institute. Bureau of Publi¬ 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1939. 330 p. 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum 

United States of America. The Robinson Collection, Baltimore, 
Md. Fascicule 3. David Moore Robinson, with the assistance of 
Sarah Elizabeth Freeman. U. S. A.—Fascicule 7. Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press. 1938. 62 p. 44 plates. 

The Cyprus Committee for the Preservation of the Ancient 
and Medieval Monuments of Cyprus 
Fourth Report. 1938. 18 p. 
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De Eruditione Filiorum Nobilium of Vincent of Beauvais 

Edited by Arpad Steiner. Publication No. 32. Mediaeval Acad¬ 
emy of America, Cambridge, Mass. 1938. 236 p. 

Defoe’s Review 

Reproduced from the original editions, with an introduction and 
bibliographical notes by Arthur Wellesley Secord. Facsimile 
Books 1-22; originally Vols. I-IX. Published for the Facsimile 
Text Society by Columbia University Press. 1938. 

The Drawings of the Florentine Painters 

Amplified edition. Bernard Berenson. Vol. I, Text, 367 p. 
Vol. II, Catalogue, 388 p. Vol. Ill, Illustrations, Fig. 1-1009. 
University of Chicago Press. 1938. 

Education as Cause and as Symptom 

Edward L. Thorndike. Macmillan. 1939. 92 p. 

(Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University) 

Education Within Prison Walls 

Walter M. Wallack, Glenn M. Kendall, and Howard L. Briggs. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
1939. 187 p. 

(Governor’s (N. Y.) Commission for the Study of the Educational Problems of 
Penal Institutions for Youth) 

Elihu Root 

Philip C. Jessup. Vol. I, 1845-1909. 563 p. Vol. II, 1905-1937. 
586 p. Dodd, Mead & Co. 1938. 

Elizabethan England (Portfolio) 

Franklin B. Williams, Jr. Museum Extension Publications. 
Illustrative Set No. 1. Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 1939. 

The Flowering Plants of South Africa 

A magazine containing hand-coloured figures with descriptions 
of the flowering plants indigenous to South Africa. Nos. 72-74. 
Edited by I. B. Pole Evans. L. Reeve & Co., Ltd., Ashford, 
Kent. The Specialty Press of South Africa, Ltd., Capetown. 

A Forestry Tour in 1937 

L. Chalk. Imperial Forestry Institute Paper No. 16. Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford. 1939. 71 p. 
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Friedrich Paulsen 

An Autobiography. Translated and edited by Theodor Lorenz. 
With a foreword by Nicholas Murray Butler. Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Press. 1938. 514 p. 

(Institute of International Education) 

General Anthropology 

Edited by Franz Boas. With contributions by Ruth Benedict, 
Franz Boas, Ruth Bunzel, Julius E. Lips, Robert H. Lowie, James 
H. McGregor, N. C. Nelson, Gladys A. Reichard. D. C. Heath 
and Company. 1938. 718 p. 

Government and the Arts 

Grace Overmyer. W. W. Norton & Co. 1939. 338 p. 

Historic American Buildings Survey 

Catalog of the Measured Drawings and Photographs of the Sur¬ 
vey in the Library of Congress, January 1, 1938. Compiled and 
edited by John P. O’Neill. U. S. Government Printing Office. 
1938. 264 p. 

(Library of Congress) 

A History of the Canadian West to 1870-71 

Being a history of Rupert’s Land (The Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
Territory) and of the North-West Territory (including the Pacific 
slope). Arthur S. Morton. Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. 1939. 
987 p. 

(University of Saskatchewan) 

The Intelligence of a Representative Group of Scottish 
Children 

A. M. Macmeeken. Publication of the Scottish Council for Re¬ 
search in Education XV. International Examination Inquiry. 
University of London Press. 1939. 143 p. 

International Congresses and Conferences, 1840-1937 

A union list of their publications available in libraries of the 
United States and Canada. Edited by Winifred Gregory. Under 
the auspices of the Bibliographical Society of America. H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York. 1938. 229 p. 

The Invisible Tariff 

A study of the control of imports into the United States. Percy 
W. Bidwell. Prepared under the auspices of the American Co- 
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ordinating Committee for International Studies. Council on 
Foreign Relations. 1939. 286 p. 

Local Broadcasts to Schools 

Edited by Irvin Stewart. Committee on Scientific Aids to Learn¬ 
ing, National Research Council. University of Chicago Press. 
1939 - 2 39 P* 

The Mind of Primitive Man 

Franz Boas. Revised Edition. Macmillan. 1938. 285 p. 

The Museum in America 

A Critical Study. Vols. I—III. Laurence Vail Coleman. The 
American Association of Museums. 1939. 730 p. 

Native Vocational Training 

A study of conditions in South Africa, 1652-1936. A. D. Dodd. 
Union Department of Education, Pretoria, S. A. The Lovedale 
Press. 1938. 155 p. 

Occupational Adjustment 

Interim Report, 1938. Occupational Education Tour for School 
Superintendents. National Occupational Conference, New York. 
1938. 105 p. 

The Organization and Teaching of Social and Economic Studies 
in Correctional Institutions 

Glenn M. Kendall. Bureau of Publications. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1939. 159 p. 

(Governor’s (N. Y.) Commission for the Study of the Educational Problems of 
Penal Institutions for Youth) 

Political Handbook of the World 

Parliaments, Parties and Press, as of January 1, 1939. Edited 
by Walter H. Mallory. Published for Council on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions. Harpers. 1939. 207 p. 

Population and Fertility 

D. V. Glass and C. P. Blacker. Issued by The Population 
Investigation Committee, London. 1938. 103 p. 

Population, International Congress, Paris, 1937. 

Vol. I. Theorie Generale de la Population. 1938. 270 p. 
Vol. II. Demography Historique. 1938. 104 p. 
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Vol. III. Demographie Statistique. Etudes D'Ensemble. 
1938. 154 p. 

Vol. VI. Demographie de la France D’Outremer. 1938. 

127 p * , 

Hermann et Cie, Editeurs, Paris. 

Proceedings of the Fifth International Conference of Agri¬ 
cultural Economists 

Held at Macdonald College, Canada, August 21-28, 1938. 
Humphrey Milford. Oxford University Press. 1939. 436 p. 

The Psychology of Art 

Robert Morris Ogden. Scribner's, New York. 1938. 291 p. 

Publications and Research in Musicology and Allied Fields in 
the United States, 1932-1938 

A report compiled for the Committee on Musicology of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
84 p. mim. 

Recherches sur la Solidarite et LTndependance des Aptitudes 
Intellectuelles 

D'Apres Les Notes des Examens Ecrits du Baccalaureat. Par 
Henri Laugier et D. Weinberg. International Institute Exam¬ 
inations Inquiry. Commission francaise pour l'enquete Carnegie 
sur les examens et concours en France Imprimerie Chantenay, 
Paris. 1938. 79 p. 

Registration of the Title to Land in the State of New York 
With supplements as to experience elsewhere. Richard R. Powell. 
For the New York Law Society. 1938. 315 p. 

Report of the Citizens' Committee on the Status of Librarians 
of the Public Libraries of the City of New York 
The United Staff Association, New York. 1939. 45 P* photo. 

Restatement of the Law of Torts 

As adopted and promulgated by the American Law Institute. 
Vol. Ill, Divs. 3-9. Absolute Liability, Deceit, Defamation, 
Disparagement, Unjustifiable Litigation, Interference in Domes¬ 
tic Relations, Interference with Business Relations, Part 1. Amer¬ 
ican Law Institute Publishers, St. Paul. 1938. 759 p. 
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Robert Irwin Rees 

An Appreciation. I, A Biographic Memorial. II, The Heritage 
of Remembrance. Raymond G. Fuller. National Occupational 
Conference, New York. 1938. 47 p. 

Rural Australia and New Zealand 

Some Observations of Current Trends. Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Studies of the Pacific. No. 2. American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York. 1938. 70 p. 

The School and Examination System of Finland with Some In¬ 
vestigations into the Secondary School 
The Finland Examinations Enquiry. I. International Institute 
Examinations Enquiry. Helsinki. 1939. 84 p. 

Science in Africa 

A review of scientific research relating to Tropical and Southern 
Africa. E. B. Worthington. Issued by the Committee of the 
African Research Survey under the auspices of the Royal Insti¬ 
tute of International Affairs. Oxford University Press. 1938. 
746 p. 

A Source Book in Geology 

Kirtley F. Mathers and Shirley L. Mason. McGraw-Hill. 
1939. 702 p. 

(American Philosophical Association) 

The Stranger at the Gate 

Aspects of exclusiveness and co-operation in ancient Greece and 
Rome, with some reference to modern times. T. J. Haarhoff. 
Union Department of Education, Pretoria, S. A. Longmans 
Green, London. 1938. 354 p. 

Technical Education in Australia and New Zealand 

F. H. Spencer. Carnegie Corporation of New York. 1939. 160 p. 

A Study of Techniques for Evaluating Occupational Liter¬ 
ature 

W. W. Charters, Fred P. Frutchey, Mrs. C. O. Mathews, Louis 
M. Heil. A study made for the National Occupational Confer¬ 
ence by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Univer¬ 
sity. 1938. mim. 
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Technical Studies 

In the field of the fine arts. Quarterly magazine, Vol. VII, No. 4. 
April, 1939. Published for the Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University, pages 179-243. 

The United States in World Affairs 

An Account of American Foreign Relations, 1937. Whitney H. 
Shepardson in collaboration with William O. Scroggs. Published 
for the Council on Foreign Relations by Harpers. 1938. 338 p. 
The United States in World Affairs 

An Account of American Foreign Relations, 1938. Whitney H. 
Shepardson in collaboration with William O. Scroggs. Published 
for the Council on Foreign Relations by Harpers. 1939. 436 p. 
The Use of the Radio in Parent Education 

Report of a study conducted by the Child Study Association of 
America in cooperation with the National Council of Parent Edu¬ 
cation and the NACRE. Study directed by Sidonie Matsner 
Gruenberg. Information Series, No. 19. National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education. 1939. 95 P- 
Vitalizing a College Library 

B. Lamar Johnson. American Library Association, Chicago. 
1939. 122 p. 

The Vocational Schools of Essex County, New Jersey 

A Study Made Under Direction of the National Occupational 
Conference. Howard A. Campion. National Occupational Con¬ 
ference. New York. 1939. 167 p. 

The Works of Francesco Landini 

Edited by Leonard Ellinwood. Publication No. 36, Studies and 
Documents, No. 3. Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, 
Mass. 1939. 316 p. 

World Economy in Transition 

Technology vs. Politics. Laissez Faire vs. Planning. Power vs. 
Welfare. Eugene Staley. Prepared under the auspices of the 
American Coordinating Committee for International Studies. 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York. 1939. 34 ° P« 

Your City 

E. L. Thorndike. Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York. 1939. 
204 p. 

(Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College, Columbia University) 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER 

For the Year Ended September 30 , 1939 

P URSUANT to the By-Laws of the Corporation and at the 
direction of the Trustees, there are submitted herewith the 
financial statements of the Main Endowment Fund and the 
British Dominions and Colonies Fund for the fiscal year ended 
September 30, 1939, which have been examined by Messrs. 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., independent public accountants, who 
have reviewed in detail the transactions for the year. Their 
report appears on page 97. 

As shown in the respective balance sheets, the combined 
assets of the two Funds (Cash, Securities, Reversionary Interest 
and Other Assets) were $165,411,346.75, which compares with 
$163,438,315.12 last year. The assets match the permanent 
endowments and legacy of $i 35 ^ 33 6 ^ 86 7 - 8 9 > the P rofits accumu¬ 
lated from security transactions, and the income held for unpaid 
appropriations. A comparative summary of the latter items 
as of September 30, 1939 and September 30, 1938, in which 
the major change is an increase in the reserves for the pro¬ 
tection of the endowments and legacy, follows: 


Endowments and legacy 
Reserves for protection of 
endowments and legacy 
Unpaid appropriations $ 
Less, Payable out of future 
income (M. E. Fund) 


September 30,193 $ 
$i 35 > 33 6 > 86 7- 8 9 
18,022,790.44 

: 6,001,976.65 
4,214,089.90 

11,787,886.75 

263,801.67 

$165,411,346.75 

93 


> September 30,1938 

^35^3^867.89 

i 5 > 9 ° 8 > 73°-39 

^ i 5 > 8 57 > 57 i *°9 

4 ? 00 4 ? 54 i ‘ i 2 

11,853,029.97 

339,686.87 
$163,43$,315.12 


Unappropriated income 
(B. D. & C. Fund) 
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Main Endowment Fund 


The total assets of the Main Endowment Fund on September 
30, 1939 were $152,687,545.69: balance sheet, Exhibit 1. A 
comparison of the composition of the assets on September 30, 
1939 and September 30, 1938, follows: 


September jo, September 30, 


1939 1938 Net Changes 

11,707,260.12 ^697,068.26 +11,010,191.86 

148,034,714.74 147,017,591.79 + 1,017,122.95 

2,945*57 °* 8 3 2,956,219.58 “ 10,648.75 


Cash 

Securities at Cost 
Miscellaneous 


^152,687,545.69 $ 150,670,879.63 +$2, 016,666.06 


The increase in the assets results principally from the net 
profit on security transactions during the past year of 
$2,014,270.94, which was added to the Reserve against Pos¬ 
sible Depreciation: Exhibit 2. As indicated above, this profit 
was partly reinvested, and partly held in cash. The market 
value of the Securities at Cost on September 30, 1939 was 
$151,053,275.89: Schedule A, as compared with a market value 
of $153,177,305.20 for the Securities at Cost on September 30, 
1938. 

Other differences in the balance sheet as compared with the 
previous year were relatively minor. A transfer of securities 
from the Home Trust Company, Trustee of the Carnegie Hall 
Pension Trust, was slightly larger than the remaining reversion¬ 
ary interest in this Trust, $10,648.75, and, as a result, this asset 
was eliminated and the excess over the amount of the reversion, 
$132.50, was added to the Reserve against Possible Deprecia¬ 
tion: Exhibit 2. There was a net increase in the Special 
Reserves of $204,047.54. This was the result of the scheduled 
addition of $500,000, to the Special Reserve—Carnegie Insti¬ 
tute of Technology—1946, and a decrease in the Special Reserve 
—Professors’ Annuities through purchase of annuities. A de¬ 
tailed analysis of these Reserves is given in Exhibit 2. The net 
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increase in the Special Reserves was offset by a net increase of 
similar amount, $209,548.78, in Appropriations in Excess of 
Income to Date, Payable out of Future Income: Exhibit 3. 

As shown in Exhibit 4, the total income was $4,491,325.07; 
this was less than the income for 1937-38, $4,761,908.47, and 
established a new low record for the income of the Main Endow¬ 
ment Fund. A total of $4,345,696, was appropriated during 
the year as compared with $3,361,035, t ^ ie previous year. 
These new appropriations and other scheduled deductions were 
$821,514.22 greater than the year's income. To meet this 
excess, $655,458.88 was on hand from unappropriated income 
of former years, as was noted in last year's report, and an addi¬ 
tional $111,965.44 became available through adjustments of 
appropriations of former years. Thus, the total appropriations 
were actually $54,089.90 in excess of the amount available. 
These items are recorded in Appropriations in Excess of Income 
to Date, Payable out of Future Income: Exhibit 3. 

British Dominions and Colonies Fund 
The total assets of the British Dominions and Colonies Fund 
on September 30, 1939 were $12,723,801.06: balance sheet. 
Exhibit 6. This amount was slightly less than at the close 
of the previous year when the assets of this Fund were 
$12,767,435.49. The composition of the assets at both year 
ends was similar: 

1939 *938 

Cash 1176,105.41 1158,478.23 

Securities at Cost 12,547,695.65 12,608,957.26 

The market value of the Securities at Cost on September 30, 
1939 was $12,468,706.88: Schedule G, which is slightly less 
than their cost for the first time in many years. On September 
30, 1938 the market value of the Securities at Cost was 
$13,031,487.16. 

Although the Reserve against Possible Depreciation: Exhibit 
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7, was increased during the year by $100,547.81 from net profit 
on security transactions, the total assets decreased slightly 
since there were decreases in the Surplus of $75,885.20 and in 
Appropriations Payable of $68,297.04. 

The income for the year was $409,145.96: Exhibit 8. As was 
the case in the Main Endowment Fund, the income of this Fund 
was less than the previous year’s income of $438,870.71, and 
established a new low record. The total of appropriations 
voted during the year was $500,430, which was approximately 
57% greater than the $319,100 similarly appropriated during 
the year 1937-38. This caused the charge of $97,055.45 to 
Surplus. 

Professors’ Annuities 

During the year a total of $466,880.94 was used to purchase 
professors’ annuities supplementary to retiring allowances of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 
As shown in Exhibit 2, the Special Reserve—Professors’ Annui¬ 
ties, established for this purpose, was reduced to $4,587,718.38 
after addition of interest earned and subtraction of the cost of 
these annuities. 

The total number of persons who may become eligible to re¬ 
ceive these annuities has been reduced by 1,013, from 2,968 on 
the original list to 1,955* An analysis of these removals follows: 



Prior to 

Year Ended 


Cause of Removal 

Oct. /, 1938 Sept. 30,1030 

Total 

Retiring Annuities Purchased 

420 

106 

526 

Died before Age 65 

2 37 

2 3 

260 

Died at Age 65 or over before 




Retirement 

50 

9 

59 

Resigned 

134 

5 

139 

Retired before Age 65 on Disability 




Allowance of Carnegie Foundation 

27 

2 

2 9 

Totals 

868 

i 45 

1,013 


Robertson D. Ward, 

Treasurer 




























November 4, 1939 


To the Board of Trustees, 

Carnegie Corporation of New York: 

We have made an examination of the books and 
accounts of Carnegie Corporation of New York 
and of the exhibits and schedules comprised in the 
Treasurer's report for the year ended September 
3 °> J 939 - 

The cash and security investments at September 
3°, 1939 were confirmed by certificates obtained from 
the depositaries or by inspection. We have reviewed 
in detail the transactions for the year and have satis¬ 
fied ourselves by examination of the accounting 
records and other supporting evidence that the income 
from investments and other cash receipts were prop¬ 
erly accounted for and that the expenditures and 
security investment transactions were duly authorized 
and supported by proper vouchers. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheets. 
Exhibits 1 and 6, and the related exhibits and 
schedules are in accordance with the books and 
present fairly the position of the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion of New York at September 30, 1939 and its 
transactions for the year. 

Price, Waterhouse & Co. 
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Exhibit 1 

MAIN ENDOWMENT FUND 
BALANCE SHEET 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 


Cash in Banks, Exhibit 5 

Securities at Cost, Schedule A 
Bonds 

Real Estate Mortgages 
Preferred Stocks 
Common Stocks 
Total 

Reversionary Interest 
Annuitants Trusts 


ASSETS 

$1,707,260.12 

$120,879,994.23 

325,000.00 

2,107,704.98 

24,722,015.53 

148,034,714.74 

2,563,111.18 


Other Assets 

Home Trust Co., Capital Stock $332,443.05 

Advances (Resolutions F41 and F69) 50,015.60 

Housing Improvement, Notes and Stock 

(nominal value) 1.00 

Total 382,459.65 


Total 


$152,687,545.69 


$152,687,545.69 


( IOO ) 


























MAIN ENDOWMENT FUND 
BALANCE SHEET 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 

LIABILITIES 

Endowment 

Legacy- 

Total 

Reserve Against Possible Depreciation 

(net profit on securities redeemed or sold), Exhibit 2 

General Reserve, Exhibit 2 

Special Reserves, Exhibit 2 
Professors’ Annuities 
Carnegie Institute of Technology—1946 
Housing Improvement 
Total 

Appropriations Payable, Schedule F $3,048,366.13 

Conditional Appropriation Payable, 

Due in 1945-46 

Carnegie Institute of Technology $8,000,000.00 

Less, Special Reserve Established 3,840,000.00 

Balance 4,160,000.00 

Total Appropriations Payable After Applying Special Reserve 
Total 

Less, Appropriations in Excess of Income to Date, 

Payable Out of Future Income, Exhibit 3 


$4,587,718.38 

3,840,000.00 

1.00 


$115,000,000.00 

10,336,867.89 


( IOI ) 


Exhibit 1 


$125,336,867.89 

15,894,107.40 

34,574.79 

8,427,719.38 


7,208,366.13 

$156,901,635.59 

4,214,089.90 


$152,687,545.69 


ETvnr 








































Exhibit 2 


MAIN ENDOWMENT FUND 
ANALYSIS OF RESERVES 
FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30 , 1939 


RESERVE AGAINST POSSIBLE DEPRECIATION 

Balance, October 1, 1938 $13,880,595.16 

Less Expenses of Transferring Securities 
Purchased from the Home Trust Co. in 

1937-38, Exhibit 5 891.20 

Balance 

Add, 

Net Profit on Securities Redeemed or Sold, Schedule C $2,014,270.94 
Amount Received in Excess of the Reversionary 
Interest in the Carnegie Hall Pension Trust 132.50 

Total 

Balance, September 30, 1939 


GENERAL RESERVE 

Balance, September 30, 1939 


SPECIAL RESERVES 

Professors’ Annuities 

Balance, October 1,1938 $4,883,670.84 

Add, from Income, Exhibit 4 170,928.48 

Total 

Less, Annuities Purchased, Exhibit 5 

Balance, September 30, 1939, to Purchase Annuities for Professors 

Carnegie Institute of Technology —1946 

Balance, October 1, 1938 
Add, from Income, Exhibit 4 

Balance, September 30, 1939, Accumulated to Pay Conditional 
Appropriation Due in 1945-46 

Housing Improvement 
Balance, September 30, 1939 


$13,879,703.96 


2,014,403.44 

$15,894,107.40 


$34,574.79 


$5,054,599.32 

466,880.94 

$4,587,718.38 


$3,340,000.00 
500,000.00 

$3,840,000.00 


$ 1.00 






















































Exhibit 3 


MAIN ENDOWMENT FUND 
APPROPRIATIONS IN EXCESS OF INCOME TO DATE 
PAYABLE OUT OF FUTURE INCOME 


Balance, October 1, 1938 
Add, Excess of Appropriations over Income 
Available for the Year, Exhibit 4 
Total 

Less, 

Application of Special Reserve 

Carnegie Institute of Technology—1946 
Adjustments of Appropriations, Schedule F 
Not required 
Refunds 

Total 

Balance, September 30, 1939* 


$4,004,541.12 

821,514.22 

$4,826,055.34 


$500,000.00 

91,775.00 

20,190.44 

611,965.44 

$4,214,089.90 


Exhibit 4 


MAIN ENDOWMENT FUND 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND APPROPRIATIONS 


FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 


Income, 

Dividends and Interest on Securities, Schedule A 
Pension Trusts, Excess over Pensions 
Total 

Administration Expenses, Schedule E 
Settlement of Claim (Resolution B1639) 

Total 

Net Income 

Less, 

Transferred to Special Reserves 
Professors’ Annuities 
Carnegie Institute of Technology—1946 
Total 

Income Available for Appropriations 
Appropriations Authorized, Schedule F 

Excess of Appropriations over Income Available 
for the Year 


$4,479,002.75 

12,322.32 

$4,491,325.07 

$256,964.81 

39,250.00 

296,214.81 

$4,195,110.26 


$170,928.48 

500,000.00 

670,928.48 

$3,524,181.78 

4,345,696.00 

$821,514.22 


* Composed of scheduled charges to future income in the amount of $4,160,000, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology and $54,089.90, Miscellaneous. 
































Exhibit 5 


MAIN ENDOWMENT FUND 

SUMMARY OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS* 

FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 


Cash in Banks, October 1, 1938 


$697,068.26 


RECEIPTS 

Securities Redeemed or Sold, Schedule C 
Dividends and Interest 
Pension Trusts, Excess over Pensions 
Carnegie Hall Pension Trust, Reversionary Interest 
Adjustments of Appropriation of Prior Years 
Total Receipts 


$62,169,264.86 

4,749,843.35 

12,322.32 

10,781.25 

20,190.44 


66,962,402.22 

$67,659,470.48 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Securities Purchased or Transferred, Schedule D 
Appropriations Paid, Schedule F 
Professors’ Annuities Purchased 
Administration Expenses, Schedule E 
Interest on Securities Purchased or Transferred 
Settlement of Claim (Resolution B1639) 

Expenses of Transferring Securities Purchased from 
the Home Trust Co. in 1937-38 
Total Disbursements 


$61,172,116.87 

3,745,265.94 

466,880.94 

256,964.81 

270,840.60 

39,250.00 

891.20 

$65,952,210.36 


Cash in Banks, September 30, 1939 1,707,260.12 

$67,659,470.48 

’•'Including those receipts and disbursements which are accounted for by the transfer of 
securities in lieu of cash. 




































MAIN ENDOWMENT FUND 







































































MAIN ENDOWMENT FUND 
STATEMENT OF SECURITIES AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 
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Bonds $1,535,489.22 

Preferred Stock $94,052.06 

Common Stocks _ 572,833.78 2,014,270.94 _ 

$62,169,264.86 $62,169,264.86 























































SECURITIES PURCHASED OR TRANSFERRED DURING YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 



























































































































MAIN ENDOWMENT FUND 
ADMINISTRATION EXPENSES 
FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 


Schedule E 


Annuity Contributions $7,747.76 

Auditing 1,000.00 

Custody of Securities and Safe Rent 16,743.33 

Furniture, Fixtures and Renovating 3,405.62 

Group Insurance 1,471.91 

Incidental Expenses 5,750.82 

Legal Services and Expenses 11,310.07 

Printing and Distribution of Publications 6,794.10 

Printing and Distribution of Annual Report 4,387.98 

Rent 20,480.04 

Salaries 157,372.01 

Stationery and Office Supplies 2,302.02 

Study of Proposals 6,440.70 

Telegraph and Cable Service 500.30 

Telephone Service 3,709.08 

Travel 4,090.57 

Trustees* Expenses 2,258.50 


Total 


Add, 

B60 Foskett, H. J., Pension 
Total 


$255,764.81 

1,200.00 

$256,964.81 
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Exhibit 6 

BRITISH DOMINIONS AND COLONIES FUND 
BALANCE SHEET 



SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 

Cash in Banks, Exhibit 9 

ASSETS 

$176,105.41 

Securities at Cost, Schedule G 
Bonds 

Real Estate Mortgage 
Preferred Stocks 

Common Stocks 

Total 

$12,157,864.65 

77,300.00 

129,346.00 

183,185.00 

12,547,695.65 


$12,723,801.06 


(148) 




























BRITISH DOMINIONS AND COLONIES FUND 
BALANCE SHEET 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 

LIABILITIES 

Endowment 


Reserve Against Possible Depreciation 

(net profit on securities redeemed or sold, less $59,732.10 
made available for appropriation in 1937-38), Exhibit 7 


Appropriations Payable, Schedule K 


Surplus, October 1, 1938 
Add, 

Adjustments of Appropriations, Schedule K 
Not required 
Total 

Less, 

Excess of Appropriations over Income Available 
for the Year, Exhibit 8 
Surplus, September 30, 1939 


$339,686.87 

21,170.25 

$360,857.12 

97,055.45 


Exhibit 6 

$10,000,000.00 

2,094,108.25 

365,891.14 


263,801.67 


$12,723,801.06 


(149) 


















Exhibit 7 


BRITISH DOMINIONS AND COLONIES FUND 
ANALYSIS OF RESERVE AGAINST POSSIBLE DEPRECIATION 
FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 


Balance, October 1, 1938 (net of $59,732.10 made available for 
appropriation in 1937-38) 

Add, Net Profit on Securities Redeemed or Sold, Schedule I 
Balance, September 30, 1939 


$1,993,560.44 

100,547.81 

$2,094,108.25 


Exhibit 8 

BRITISH DOMINIONS AND COLONIES FUND 
SUMMARY OF INCOME AND APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 


Income, 

Dividends and Interest on Securities, Schedule G $409,145.96 

Administration Expenses, Exhibit 9 5,771.41 

Income Available for Appropriations $403,374.55 

Appropriations Authorized, Schedule K 500,430.00 

Excess of Appropriations over Income Available 
for the Year $97,055.45 


( iS°) 

























Exhibit 9 


BRITISH DOMINIONS AND COLONIES FUND 
SUMMARY OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 


Cash in Banks, October 1, 1938 


$158,478.23 


RECEIPTS 

Securities Redeemed or Sold, Schedule I $2,762,122.18 

Dividends and Interest 413,383.31 

Total Receipts 3,175,505.49 

"$3,333,983.72 


DISBURSEMENTS 


Securities Purchased, Schedule J 
Appropriations Paid, Schedule K 
Interest on Securities Purchased 
Administration Expenses 

Total Disbursements 


$2,600,312.76 

547,556.79 

4,237.35 

5,771,41 

$3,157,878.31 


176,105.41 

$3,333,983.72 


Cash in Banks, September 30, 1939 




























































































BRITISH DOMINIONS AND COLONIES FUND 
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Eq. Tr. Ctfs. 2>£s, Nov. 1, 1941-42 200,000 199,234.83 203,000.00 













































































































































































































































































SECURITIES PURCHASED DURING YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1939 
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American Smelting & Refining Co., (cum.) 7% 200 $27,652.00 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, (cum.) 7% 200 23,848.00 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., (cony, cum.) $5. 200 20,746.00 

Totals 600 $72,246.00 









































































BRITISH DOMINIONS AND COLONIES FUND 
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Appropriations not required. 
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